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By THE RT. REv. MONSIGNOR SETON.* 


HE succession of the Roman Pontiffs rests on the word of God ; other lines 
of princes may fail, their line shall last until the end of the world. Still, 
although there will always be a series of legitimate successors in the 

Papacy, the mannef of succession has varied, being left to human prudence, 
which accommodates itself to times and places, yet ever under an overruling 
Providence that directs to its ow ends no less the vices than the virtues of 
men. 

The election of a Pope is the most important event that takes place in the 
world. It affects immediately several hundred millions of Catholics in their 
dearest hopes of religion, and it touches indirectly the interests of all other 
people on the earth besides. In the Pope the world receives a vicar of Christ, 
a successor of St. Peter, and an infallible judge in matters of faith and 
morals. The Papacy was always conferred regularly by way of election— 
from the chief of the Apostles, chosen by our Lord himself, to Leo XIIL., 
now reigning, who was elected by the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church 
on the 20th of February, 1878. Between these there have been two hundred 
and sixty-one Popes, if we follow the number given by the official Gerarchia 
Cattolica, which is published annually. 

In early times, when the Pope died at Rome the cardinals met to elect a 
successor in the Lateran or the Vatican basilica, or in the cathedral of any 
other city in which they might have determined to hold the election. ‘‘ Con- 
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clave’’ is the term used exclusively for many centuries for the place in which 
the cardinals meet in private to elect a Pope ; but it was used in the early 
Middle Ages of any room securely shut, just as among the ancient Romans 
conclave was a covered and enclosed apartment or hall that could be fastened 
with a lock and key—cum clavi. Long before the pontificate of Gregory X. 
the cardinals who assembled for a papal election met in some part of a large 
and noble building—generally the sacristy of a cathedral—where they trans- 
acted the business of the day, and returned after each session to their private 
abodes. The gloss Nullatenus, on the decree of Alexander III., says that if 
two-thirds—the majority required—of the cardinals will not agree upon a 
candidate, they should be closely confined until they do—ineludantur in aliquo 
loco de quo exire non valeant donee consenserint—and mentions several popes 
elected after the cardinals had been subjected to a reasonable duress. This is 
precise!y the conclave. It was not, however, until the year 1274 that the 
mode of procedure in a papal election was positively settled—after the incur- 
sions of the barbarians and the many vicissitudes to which the Holy See then 
became subject had deranged the earlier and apostolic manner—and the rules 
and regulations of the modern conclave were published. After the death of 
Clement IV. in Viterbo, on Nov. 22, 1269, the eighteen cardinals composing 
the Sacred College met there to elect his successor ; but not agreeing after a 
year and a half, although the kings of France and Sicily, St. Bonaventure, 
General of the Franciscans, and many influential, learned, and holy men came 
in person to urge them to compose their differences and relieve the church of 
her long widowhood, they were all got together one day, by some artifice, in 
the episcopal palace, which was instantly closed upon them and surrounded 
with guards. Even this imprisonment did not change their temper, and after 
some further delay the captain of the town, Raniero Gatti, took the bold reso- 
lution of removing the entire roof and otherwise dilapidating the edifice, in 
hopes that the discomforts of the season, added to their confinement, might 
break the stubbornness of the venerable fathers. This move succeeded, and a 
compromise was effected among the discordant cardinals on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1271, in virtue of which the papal legate in Syria, Theobald Visconti, 
Archdeacon of Liege, was elected. This was not the first time that extraor- 
dinary and almost violent measures had been taken to bring the cardinals to 
make a prompt election. At Viterbo the captain of the town coerced their 
liberty ; at Naples the epmmandant of the castle bridled their appetite when, 
after the death of Innocent IV., in 1254, he diminished day by day the quan- 
tity of food sent in to them—ciho per singulos dies imminuto—until they agreed 
upon a worthy subject. 

Gregory X., who was so singularly elected at Viterbo while far away in 
Palestine, called a general council, which met at Lyons on May 2, 1274. 
Five hundred bishops, over a thousand mitred abbots and other privileged 
ecclesiastics, the patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch, the grand master 
of the famous Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, the kings of France and 
Aragon, besides ambassadors from Germany, England, Sicily, and other 
important nations, took part in it. The Pope was resolved to establish the 
manner of clecting the Roman Pontiff on a better principle, and now drew up 
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a constitution which, in spite of considerable opposition from the cardinals, 
was read between the fourth and fifth sessions, and finally received the appro- 
bation of the fathers. This is substantially the code that still regulates the 
conclave. The original constitution, which had been suspended by some 
popes and not observed by the cardinals in several elections, was introduced 
into the body of canon law by Boniface VIII., in order to impress it, if pos- 
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PORTRAIT AND AUTOGRAPIL OF POPE PIUS IX. 


sible, with a more solemn and perpetual obligation of observance ; and when 
some of the cardinals, incensed at the transfer of the See to Avignon, main- 
tained that, despite all this, the Sacred College could modify or abolish it at 
discretion, it was confirmed by the General Council of Vienne and their 
factious spirit reproved. This conciliar decree has also a place in the canon 
law, where it is found among the Clementines (Ne Romani, 2 de eleet 
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‘* Where the danger is known to be greatest,’’ says the preamble to Pope 
Gregory’s constitution, ‘‘ there should most care be taken. How many risks 
and what great inconvenience a long vacancy of the Holy See entails is shown 
by looking back upon the disorders of other days. It is, therefore, wise that, 
while diligently engaged in reforming minor evils, we should not neglect to 
provide against calamity itself. Now, therefore, whatever our predecessors, 
and particularly Alexander III., of happy memory, have done to remove a 
spirit of discord in the election of the Roman Pontiff, the same we desire to 
remain in full force ; for we do not intend to annul their decrees, but only 
by our present constitution to supply what experience points out to be 
wanting.”’ 

The whole decree may be divided into fifteen paragraphs, which are called 
the Fifteen Laws of the Conclave. They are summarized as follows : 

On the death of the Pope the cardinals, having celebrated for nine days his 
obsequies in the city where he died, shall enter the conclave on the tenth 
day, whether absent colleagues have arrived or not, and be accompanied by a 
single attendant, whether lay or clerical, or at most, in case of evident neces- 
sity, by two attendants. 

The conclave shall be held in the palace last occupied by the Pope, 
and there the cardinals must live in common, occupying a single spacious 
hall not cut off by curtains or partitions, and so carefully closed on 
every side that no one can secretly pass in or out. One room, however, 
may be cut off for private purposes 





reservato libero ad secretam cameram 
aditu —but no access shall be allowed to any cardinal, nor private conversa- 
tion with nor visits to him, except from those who, by consent of all the other 
cardinals, may be summoned to consult on matters germane to the affair in 
hand ; nor shall any one send letters or messages to their lordships or to any 
of their familiars, on pain of excommunication. A window or other opening 
shall be left in the hall of conclave, through which the meals are introduced, 
but it must be of such a size and shape that no human being can penetrate 
thereby. If, after three days from the opening of the conclave, no election 
has been made, the prelates appointed to attend to this shall allow each car- 
dinal no more than one dish at dinner and supper during the next five days, 
after which only bread and water until they come to an agreement. The car- 
dinals shall take nothing from the papal treasury during the vacancy of the 
See ; but all its revenues are to be carefully collected and watched over by the 
proper officers. They shall treat of nothing but the election, unless some 
imminent danger to the temporalities of the Holy See may demand their at- 
tention ; and, laying aside all private interests, let them devote themselves 
entirely to the common weal ; but if any cardinal shall presume to attempt by 
bribes, compacts, or other arts to entice his brethren to his own side, he shall 
suffer excommunication, nor shall any manner of engagement, even if sworn 
to, be valid. If a cardinal draw off from the conclave, or should he retire 
from motives of health, the election must still proceed ; yet if he recover he 
shall be readmitted. Cardinals arriving late or at any stage of the proceed- 
ings, as also those who may be under censures, shall be received. No one 
can give his vote outside of the conclave. Two-thirds of the votes of all the 
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electors present * are requisite to elect ; and any one not radically disqualified + 
is eligible to the Papacy. The feudal superiors of the territory and the 
municipal officers of the city in which the conclave is held are charged to ob- 
serve these regulations, and shall swear in presence of the clergy and people 
to do so. If they fail to perform their duty they shall be excommunicated, 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, FROM LIFE, OF THE PRESENT POPE, LEO XIII. 
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be declared infamous and lose their fiefs, and the city itself shall be inter- 
dicted and deprived of its episcopal dignity. Solemn funeral services are to 
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* Voting by proxy is not recognized in the conclave. 
t Such, for instance, as a woman, a manifest heretic, an infidel—i. ¢e., one who is not 
baptized 
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be held in every important place throughout the Catholic world as soon as 
news arrives of the Pope’s death ; prayers are to be recited daily and fast- 
days appointed for the speedy and concordant election of an excellent 
Pontiff. 

This provident constitution of Gregory X. contains in brief the rules and 
regulations which have ever since governed the conclave. In a few points, 
however, its severity has been relaxed, particularly by Clement VI. in the 
bull Licet de Constitutione, dated December 6, 1351; and in others some small 
modifications have been introduced, in accordance with the manners and 
customs of a more refined age, by Gregory XV. (Ludovisi, 1621-1623) in his 
comprehensive ceremonial. Thus Clement VI. (De Beaufort, 1342-1352), 
while recommending the greatest frugality at table during the seclusion of the 
conclave, removed the alimentary restrictions and left it to the cardinals them- 
selves to select the kind, quality, and amount of their food, but forbade the 
prandial civilities of sending tidbits from one table to another. The same 
Pope allowed each cardinal to have his bed enclosed by curtains, and to have 
two attendants, or conclavists, in every case. The monastic simplicity of a 
common sleeping-room was done away with in the sixteenth century, when 
each cardinal was allowed the use of a separate cell, which Pius IV. com- 
manded should be assigned by lot. When a cardinal’s name and number 
have been drawn, his domestics upholster the cell with purple serge or cloth, 
if their master was created by the late Pope; but if by a former one, with 
green—a difference in color that was first observed in the conclave for the 
election of Leo X. A few articles of necessary furniture, such as a bed, table, 
kneeling-bench, and a couple of chairs, complete the interior arrangements. 
On the outside of his cell each cardinal affixes a small escutcheon emblazoned 
with his arms, which serves as a substitute for that vulgar modern thing 
called a door-plate. While great care is still taken to hinder suspicious com- 
munications bet veen the 
conclave and the outer 
world, it is no longer 
prohibited to visit a car- 
dinal or member of his 
suite, although the col- 
loquy must be held at 
some one of the entries, 
and whatever is spoken 
be heard by the prelates 
doing duty there. In- 
stead of the single small 
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FRAMEWORK OF CELL OCCUPIED BY CARDINALS DURING 
CONCLAVE, 


else—which Gregory 


prescribed, openings in 
the shape of pivotal or 
revolving wooden frames 
like those used in nun- 
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neries and called tours in 
French, were adopted at 
the suggestion of Paride 
de’ Grassi, master of cere- 
monies to Leo X. Eight 
of them are always con- 
nected on different sides 
with the hall of conclave, 
wherever it may be. The 
ten days before the con- 
clave can open begin from 
the very day of the Pope’s 
death ; but sometimes a 

















much longer time has 
elapsed—as, for instance, 
after the death of Alex- 
ander VI., when the vio- 











lence of Cesar Borgia CARDINAL'S CELL, UPHOLSTERED FOR OCCUPANCY, WITH 
and the presence of a ESCUTCHEON OVER THE DOOR, 

French army in Rome occasioned a delay of thirty days ; and again, when 
Cardinal Ferreri was arrested on his way from Vercelli to the conclave by the 
Duke of Milan, his loyal colleagues waited for him eight days beyond the 
usual time. The conclave in which Julius IIT. was elected in 1550 was not 
opened until nineteen days after his predecessor’s death, to oblige the French 
cardinals, who had not yet all arrived at Rome. In early ages, before it be- 
came customary to give the hat to occupants of episcopal sees other than the 
seven suburbicar ones, and when cardinals were strictly bound to reside in 
curia—i. e., to live near the Pope of whose court they were the principal per- 
sonages—there was generally mo necessity for a considerable delay. Anas- 
tasius the Librarian says that Boniface IIL., in the year 607, made a decree 
forbidding any one to treat of a future Pope’s election during the lifetime 
of the living one, or until three days after his death; but, as Mabillon 
shows, this three days’ delay was observed in the Roman Church long before 
the seventh century, as appears from the dispatch sent to the Emperor 
Honorius after the death of Pope Zozimus in the year 418. It is not known 
when it began to be observed as a law. In many cases an election took place 
either on the very same day that a Pope died or on the following one, par- 
ticularly during the era of persecutions and in the tenth and twelfth centuries, 
when the seditious disposition of the populace and the factions of rival barons 
made any unnecessary delay extremely hazardous. During the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and following centuries the conclaves have generally been short, 
averaging about two weeks each. But during the greater part of the Middle 
Ages, after the supremacy of the Sacred College during the vacancy of the 
Holy See was undisputed, and the cardinals had little to fear from princes or 
people, their own dissensions often occasioned an interregnum of months, and 
even years, to the discredit of their order and the scandal of the Christian 
world. 
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The election should take place in Rome, if possible, because Rome is, or 
ought to be, the ordinary residence of the Sovereign Pontiffs ; but both before 
and after Pope Gregory’s constitution many elections have been held else- 
where, according as the Curia was in one place or another. Urban II. was 
elected in Terracina ; Calixtus II. in Cluny ; Lucius III. in Velletri ; Urban 
III. in Verona; Gregory VIII. in Ferrara ; Clement III., Alexander VI., and 
Honorius III. in Pisa; Innocent IV. in Anagni; Alexander IV. and Boni- 
face VIII. in Naples; Urban IV., Gregory X., and Martin IV. in Viterbo ; 
Innocent V. in Arezzo; Honorius IV., Celestine V., and Clement V. in 
Perugia. During the stay of the Popes in France John XXII., Benedict XIT., 
Clement VI., Innocent VI., Urban V., and Gregory XI. were elected at 
Avignon. John XXIII. was elected at Bologna, and Martin V. at Constance, 
since whom all his successors, except Pius VII., have been elected in Rome. 
The law of Gregory X. commanded that the conclave should be held there 
where the last Pope died—Statuimus ut, si eundem pontificem in civitate, in qua 
cum sua curia residebat, diem claudere contingat extremum, cardinales omnes con- 
veniant in palatio, in quo idem pontifex habitabat—because in one sense, as of 
ancient Rome, 

. Vejos habitante Camillo, 
Illico Roma fuit ; 


so of modern Rome, Ubi Papa, bi Roma. When, however, he was ansent 
only on some extraordinary occasion, the election was to be held in Rome 
itself, no matter where he died. Gregory XI., who brought back the See 
from Avignon, intending to return to France on business and to better his 
health, but wishing to assure an Italian election and the permanent retrans- 
fer of the Holy See to Rome, made a decree on March 19, 1378, ordering a 
majority of the cardina!s, should his death occur during his absence, to meet 
in any part of Rome, or, if more convenient, in some neighboring city, and 
there elect a successor. Clement VII. restricted the place of holding the con- 
clave to Rome alone, in a bull issued October 6, 1529, on occasion of his 
journey to Bologna to crown the Emperor Charles V., and in another one, 
dated August 30, 1533, when going to France to confer with Francis I. 

When Pius IV. had a mind to go to Trent and preside in person at the 
council, he declared on September 22, 1561, that a papal election—should one 
become necessary by his Ueath while away—was to be held in Rome, unless 
it were under an interdict, in which case in Orvieto or Perugia. Clement 
VIIL., when going to Ferrara. to receive back the fief which had reverted to 
the Holy See on the death of Alphonsus d’ Este, declared on March 30, 1598, 
that, should he die before returning, the subsequent election was to be held 
nowhere but in Rome. Long usage, continued up to the beginning of the 
present century, has consecrated the Vatican as the most proper seat of the 
conclave. The first Pope elected there was Benediét XI. in 1303, and the 
next was Urban VI. in 1378. When Honorius IV., of the great house of 
Savelli, died where he had lived and held his court, in his family mansion on 
the Aventine, some remains of which are still seen near the convent of Santa 
Sabina, the cardinals, in scrupulous observance of the first law of Gregory's 
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BRINGING IN A REPAST FOR THE CARDINALS 
IN CONCLAVE, 

constitution, met there and elected his 
successor, Nicholas IV., on February 
22, 1288. Eugene IV. in 1431, and 
Nicholas V. in 1447, were elected in 
the Dominican convent of the Min- 

















erva, the great dormitory of the friars |} 
being fitted up for the cardinals, and GQ. 
the election itself being held in the IN THE VATICAN REFECTORY, 


} ; : Drawn by Charles Grunwald 
sacristy behind the choir, over the door swe as |e 2y * else 


of which a large fresco painting and a Latin inscription still commemorate 
the event. There were several projects on foot in the seventeenth century to 
} establish with every possible convenience, and in accordance with the pre- 

scriptions of the Roman ceremonial of election, a hall of conclave which 
should serve for all future occasions. The venerable Lateran and the more 
modern Quirinal each had its advocates, and Pius VI. is said by Cancellieri 
to have intended the vast and magnificent sacristy building which he erected 
alongside of St. Peter’s for such a purpose ; but his immediate successor was 
elected in Venice on account of the French troubles, and all of his sucessors, 
except the present one, have been elected in the Quirinal palace. 
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On the Pope’s death the Sacred College, or apostolic senate of Rome, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the States of the Church. All the officers of the 
government were instantly suspended until provision was made to carry on 
the public business. Only the chamberlain of the Holy Roman Church, the 
grand penitentiary, and the vicar-general, who are always cardinals, con- 
tinued to exercise their powers by a privilege granted to them by Pius IV. 
The chamberlain (camerlengo) was the executive or head of the government, 
acting as a quasi-sovereign, and was consequently honored with a special 
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BALLOT USED IN PAPAL ELECTIONS. 









guard and allowed to coin money stamped 
with his family arms and the distinctive her- 
aldic sign of the vacancy of the see, which 
is a pavilion over the cross-keys. With him 
were associated three other cardinals, each 
for three days at a time, one from each of the 
three orders, beginning with the dean, the 
first priest, and first deacon, and so on in 
turn of seniority. The secretary of the 
Sacred College, who is always a prelate of 
very high rank, was prime minister and 
transacted all the correspondence and other 
business of the cardinals with foreign am- 
bassadors and the representatives of the Holy 
See at foreign courts. Clement XII. pro- 
vided that if the chamberlain or grand peni- 
tentiary should’ die during the conclave, the 
cardinals are to elect a successor to him 
within three days ; but if the cardinal-vicar 
(lie, the vice-gerent, who is always a bishop 
in partibus, succeeds ex-officio to his faculties. 
The Sacred Congregations of Rome are privi- 
leged to transact business of small importance 
through their secretaries, and even to finish 
affairs of whatever importance, if at the Pope’s 
death they were so far advanced as to need 
only the secretary’s signature. 

If a cardinal fall ill and choose to remain 
in conclave, provision is made to take his 
vote ; but he may retire, if he wish, losing 
his vote, however, which cannot be given 
outside of the conclave or by proxy. If he 
recover he is obliged in conscience to return, 
because it is a duty of his office, and not a 
mere personal privilege, to take part in papal 
elections. All cardinals, unless specially de- 
prived by the Pope before his death of the right 
of electing and of being elected, can vote and 
are eligible, even if under censures. Thus, car- 
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COUNTING THE BALLOTS, 


dinals De Noailles and Alberoni were invited to the conclave at which Inno- 
cent XIII. was elected ; but cardinals Bandinelli-Saoli and Coscia had been 
deprived, the one by Leo X. and the other by Clement XIT., of what is called 
in canon law the active and passive voice. The cardinals may elect whom 
they please ; nor is it necessary to be either a member of the Sacred College 
or an Italian to become Pope. In former ages the choice of subjects was 
more confined than it is at present ; for we learn from the acts of a council 
composed chiefly of French and Italian bishops, convened at Rome in 769 by 
Stephen III., alias IV., to condemn the anti-Pope Constantine, who was not 
even a cleric, that no one who was not either « cardinal priest or deacon 
could aspire to the Papacy—Nullus unquam presumat . nisi per distinctos 
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gradus ascendens, diaconus aut presbyter cardinalis factus fuerit, ad sacrum pont- 


ficatus honorem promoveri. 


Nevertheless, in view, presumably, of the greater good of the Church, many 
persons have since been elected who did not answer to this description. Such 
was the case with Gregory V. in 996; Sylvester II. in 999; Clement II. in 
1046 ; Damasus IT. in 1048; Leo IX. in 1049; Victor IT. in 1055; Nicholas 
IT. in 1059 ; Alexander IT. in 1061 ; Calixtus IT. in 1119 ; Eugene IIT. in 1145; 
Urban IV. in 1261 ; Gregory X. in 1271; Celestine V. in 1294 ; Clement V. in 
1305 ; Urban V. in 1362, and Urban VI. in 1378, since whom no one not a ¢ar- 
dinal has been elected, although several have come near being chosen. At the 
conclaves at which Adrian VI. and Clement VII. were elected Nicholas Schom- 
berg, a celebrated Dominican and archbishop of Capua, received a number of 
votes ; and as late as the middle of the last century, at the conclave from 
which. proceeded Benedict XIV., Father Barberini, ex-general of the Capu- 
chins and apostolic preacher, was repeatedly voted for. No matter what may 
have been a man’s previous condition, he can be elected ; and there are not a 
few instances of persons of ignoble birth or mean antecedents having been 
exalted to the Papacy, which they have illustrated by their virtues or their 
learning : 

‘*Choose the best, and him who shall please you most of your mother’s 
sons (children of the Catholic Church), and set him on his father’s throne ’’ 
(as vicege rent of God in his kingdom on earth). 

However, since Sixtus V. (1585-1590), who is said to have been a hog- 
herd in his youth, all the popes have belonged to noble families ; for, says 
Cardinal Pallavicini, the celebrated Jesuit and historian of the Council of 
Trent, nobility of birth, although no necessary condition, adds dignity and 
splendor to the pontificate—reca gran decoro ed ornamento al pontificato. + 
But then he belonged to a princely family himself and wrote two centur- 
ics ago. 

Almost every European nationality has had a representative on the papal 
throne ; but for several centuries the Italians have jealously guarded its steps 
from any one but themselves, and perhaps with reason so long as the Pope 
was temporal sovereign of a large part of the Peninsula. Adrian VI., of 
Utrecht (1522-1523) was the last foreigner ever allowed to wear the tiara, and 
he for his relations with the powerful Emperor Charles V. rather than for his 
undoubted virtues and ledrning ; and yet so great was the indignation of the 
Romans when his name was announced that the cardinals were insulted and 
some of them maltreated as they left the conclave. But if a Hollander might 
be tolerated for some grave political reasons—not a Frenchman under any 
circumstance. 

In the conclave of 1458 the worthiest subject to very many of his 
brethren seemed the Cardinal d’Estouteville, Archbishop of Rouen—the 
same who built the magnificent church of San Agostino at Rome. But Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes ; so when there was a fine chance of his getting the 
requisite number of votes, Orsini and Colonna, as heads of the Roman party, 
deliberately turned the tide in favor of Piccolomini, although his record was 

*4 Kings x. 3. t+ Hist. of Alex. VIL. 
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bad and his health not good.* When Clement V. (Bertrand de Got, Arch- 
bisbop of Bordeaux, 1305-1314) was elected, he summoned the SaeredCol- 
lege to Lyons to assist at his coronation. When the order reached the cardi- 
nals old Rosso Orsini, their dean, rose and said: ‘‘ My venerable brethren, 
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CHARTRAN’S PORTRAIT OF POPE LEO XIII. 
soon we shall see the Rhone—but, if I know the Gascons, the Tiber will not 
* Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, who became Pope Pius II., had been implicated in the 
affairs of the schismatical Council of Basle, but he finally acknowledged his errors and 
made his peace with Eugene IV., who treated him with magnanimous generosity. He 
was scholar, poet, and antiquarian ; one of the most learned men and best Latinists of 
the age. He made an excellent Pope. 
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soon see a Pope again.’’ And so D’Estouteville, with all his wealth and 
learning and high connections, was made to feel that 

Necdum etiam cause irarum svevique dolores 

Exciderant animo. 

Gregory X. prescribed that a strict watch should be kept over the conclave 
wherever it might be held. When held in Rome the representatives of the 
noblest families have a principal part in maintaining order in the city and 
protecting the cardinals from any sort of interference. The marshal of the 
Holy Roman Church and guardian of the conclave watches over the external 
peace and quiet of the Sacred College. This is one of the highest offices held 
by a layman at the Roman court. It is hereditary, and belonged for over 
four hundred years to the great baronial family of Savelli until its extinction. 
It passed in 1712 to the princely family of Chigi. The very ancient and now 
ducal family of Mattei was charged with preserving the peace of the Ghetto 
and Trastevere. For this purpose it used to raise and equip a small body 
of troops, which was kept up as long as the conclave lasted. The majordomo 
of the late Pupe is ex-officio governor of the conclave since the time of Clement 
XII. (Corsini, 1730-1740). Although he also exercises some external juris- 
diction, he is more particularly required to attend to the domestic wants of 
the cardinals and preserve order within the palace where the conclave may be 
held. Delegations from the various colleges of the Roman prelacy—apostolic 
prothonotaries, auditors of the Rota, clerks of the chamber, etc.—taking their 
orders daily from the governor, are ‘to be stationed at one or other of the 
Ruote, or turnstile windows, during the whole of the conclave. Prelati, says 
Pius IV., ad custodiam conclavis deputati, sub pana perjurii et suspensionis a 
divinis, maxima et exquisita diligentia utantur in inspiciendis ac perscrutandis 
epulis, aliisve rebus, ac personis conclavi intrantibus, ac de eo exeuntibus, ne sub 
earum rerum velamine liter, aut note, vel signa aliqua transmittantur. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when every species of gambling 
and games of chance was practised with frenzied passion in Italy, it was very 
common in Rome, although prohibited under severe penalties by Pius IV. 
and Gregory XIV. as a sort of sacrilege, to bet on the cardinals whose ‘‘ back- 
ers’ thought they had a chance of being elected. 

The collect Pro eligendo Pontifice—that God may grant a worthy pastor to 
his church—is said at all Masses throughout the world from the beginning 
of the conclave until news arrives of the Pope’s election. In Rome there is 
a daily procession of the clergy from the Church of St. Lawrence in Damaso 
to St. Peter’s basilica (if the conclave be held in the Vatican), chanting the 
Litany of the Saints and other prayers. When the procession arrives there a 
Mass de Spiritu Sancto is said by a papal chaplain in a temporary chapel fitted 
up near the main entrance to the conclave. The singing is by the papal 
choir. 

The literature, if we may call it so, of papal elections is varied and exten- 
sive. Besides the letters, bulls, and conciliar decrees of twenty-eight popes 
from Boniface I. in 418 to Pius IX., there is a host of writers on the subject, 
some of whom are distinguished for piety and learning, while others are noted 
for their hatred of the Holy See. Almost every conclave from Clement V.’s 
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THE POPE (LEO XIII.) VISITING HIS SUMMER PAVILION IN THE VATICAN GARDENS 
AUTHORIZED PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE, 


Copyright, 1898, by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. Published by permiss 
down has had its chronicler or historian. The oldest special treatise extant 
on a papal election is one written by Cardinal Albericus, a monk of Monte 
Cassino, in 1050—De Electione Romani Pontificis, liber. 


As soon as the Pope has breathed his last amidst the consolations of re- 
ligion, and after making his profession of faith in presence of, the cardinal 
grand-penitentiary—who usually administers the last sacraments—and of the 
more intimate members of his court, the cardinal-chamberlain of the Holy 
Roman Church, accompanied and assisted by the right reverend clerks of 
the apostolic chamber, takes possession of the palace and causes a careful 


inventory to be made of everything that is found in the papal apartments.* 
He then proceeds to the chamber of death, in which the Pope still lies, 


* The apostolic chamber, called in Rome the Rererenda Camera Apostolica, dates from 
the pontificate of Leo the Great, who constructed in the year 440 a small but elegant 
suite of chambers which served as a sanctuary for the bodies of the apostles SS. Peter 
and Paul until proper crypts, called Confessions, had been prepared for them beneath 
the high altars of their respective basilicas at the Vatican and on the Ostian Way. 
When these relics had been deposited in their present resting-places, the Leonine sane- 
tuary was used, as a strong and venerable place, to contain the public treasury of the 
Holy See, which was given into the safe-keeping of certain officials called camererii. 
Their successors are the present Chicrici di camera, who are eight in number and form 
one of the great prelatic colleges of Rome. The present institution was reorganized by 
Pope Urban V. in the fourteenth century. The cardinal-chamberlain is ficio its 
head, and it acts as a board of control over the finances of the Holy See. 
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and, viewing the body, assures himself, and instructs a notary to certify 
to the fact, that he is really dead. He also receives from the grand cham- 
berlain of the court—Monsignor Maestro di Camera—a purse containing the 
Fisherman’s ring which His Holiness had used in life. The cardinal who 
by virtue of his office of chamberlain of the Holy Roman Church has 
become the executive of the government, sends an order to the senator of 
Rome, who is always a layman and member of a patrician family, to have the 
large bell of the Capitol tower tolled, at which lugubrious signal the bells of 
all the churches throughout the city are sounded. Twenty-four hours after 
death the body of the Pope is embalmed, and lies in state, dressed in the 
ordinary or domestic costume, upon a bed covered with cloth of crimson and 
gold, the pious offices of washing and dressing the body being performed by 
the penitentiaries or confessors of the Vatican basilica, who are always Minor 
Conventuals of the Franciscan Order. It is next removed to the Sistine 
Chapel, where it is laid out, clothed in the pontifical vestments, on a couch 
surrounded with burning tapers and watched by a detachment of the Swiss 
Guard. On the following day the cardinals and chapter of St. Peter assemble 
in the Sistine and accompany the transport of the body to the chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the Vatican basilica, where it remains exposed for three 
days, the feet protruding a little through an opening in the iron railing which 
closes the chapel, that the faithful may approach and kiss the embroidered 
slipper. The nine days of funeral services—Novendialia—which the Roman 
ceremonial prescribes for the Pope now begin. . These are his public obsequies. 
For the first six days the cardinals and prelates of the court and Holy See 
assemble daily in the choir chapel of the canons of St. Peter, where, the 
Office for the Dead being chanted, a cardinal says Mass ; but during the re- 
maining three days the services are performed around an elevated and mag- 
nificent catafalque which in the meanwhile has been silently erected in the 
great nave of the basilica. This structure is a perfect work of art in its way, 
every part of it being carefully designed with relation to its solemn purpose, 
and in harmony of form and proportions with the vast edifice in which it is 
reared. It is illustrated by Latin inscriptions and by paintings of the most 
remarkable scenes of the late pontificate, and adorned with allegorical statues. 
A detachment of the Noble Guard stands there motionless as though carved 
in stone. Over the whole is suspended a life-size portrait of the Pope. A 
thousand candles of yellow wax and twenty enormous torches in golden can- 
delabra burn day and night around it. On each of these three days five car- 
dinals in turn give the grand absolutions, and on the ninth day a funeral 
oration’ is pronounced by some one—often a bishop, or always at least a pre- 
late of distinction whom the Sacred College has chosen for the occasion. In 
former days the cardinal-nephew or relative of the deceased had the privilege, 
often of great importance for the future reputation of the Pontiff and the 
present splendor of his family, raised to princely rank, of selecting the envied 
orator. Ere this, however, the final dispositions of the Pope’s body have 
been made. On the evening of the third day, the public having been ex- 
cluded from the basilica, the cardinal-chamberlain, cardinals created by the 
late Pope, clerks of the chamber and chapter of St. Peter, headed by monsig- 
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nor the vicar—who is always an archbishop in partibus—vested in pontificals, 
assemble in the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, in which the Pope still lies 
in state. The body. is then reverently enfolded in the gold and crimson cover 
of the couch, and taken up to be laid in a cy press-wood coffin, into which are 
also put three red purses containing medals of gold, silver, and bronze, as 
many of each sort as there were years of the pontificate, bearing the Pope’s 
effigy on one side, and a design commemorative of some act of his temporal 
or spiritual government on the other. If there should be a relative of the late 
Pope among the cardinals, he covers the face with a white linen veil, other- 
wise this last office of respect is performed by the majordomo. When the 
coffin has been closed it is placed inside of a leaden case, which is immediately 
soldered and sealed, while the metal is hot, with the arms of the cardinal- 
chamberlain and of the majordomo. A brief inscription is cut at once on the 
face of this metal case, giving simply the name, years of his reign, and date 
of death. The coffin and case are now enclosed in a plain wooden box, which 
is covered with a red pall ornamented with golden fringes and an embroidered 
cross, and carried in sad procession to the uniform temporary resting-place 
which every Pope occupies in turn in St. Peter's, in a simple sarcophagus of 
marbled stucco which is set into the wall at some distance above and slightly 
overhanging the floor of the church, on the left-hand side of the entrance te 
the choir chapel. A painter is at hand to trace the name of the Pope and 
the Latin initials of the words High Pontiff. Before the Pope’s body is taken 
up from the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, some workmen, under the 
direction of the prelates and officers of the congregation for the supervision of 
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IN THE SUMMER PAVILION. 
Copyright, 1398, by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. Published by permission 
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St. Peter’s—Reverenda Fabrica di San Pietro—have broken in the sarcophagus 
at the top and removed its contents (which in the case of Pius IX. were the 
remains of Gregory XVI., who had been there since 1846) to the erypt under 
the basilica until consigned to the tomb prepared, but not always in St. 
Peter’s, either by the Pope himself before his death or by his family or by 
the cardinals of his creation, and the new claimant for repose takes his 
place there. 

During the nine days that the obsequies of the Pope continue the cardinals 
assemble every morning in the sacristy of St. Peter’s to arrange all matters of 
government for the States of the Church and the details of the approaching 
conclave. These meetings are called general congregations. At them the 
bulls and ordinances relating to papal elections are read, and the cardinals 
swear to observe them; the Fisherman’s ring and the large metal seal used 
for bulls are broken by the first master of ceremonies ; two orators are chosen, 
one for the funeral oration and the other for the conclave; all briefs and 
memorials not finally acted upon are consigned to a clerk of the chamber, ete. 
On the tenth day the cardinals assemble in the forenoon in the choir chapel 
of St. Peter's, where the dean of the Sacred College pontificates at a votive 
Mass of the Holy Ghost, after which the orator of the conclave—who, if a 
bishop, wears amice, cope, and mitre —is introduced into the chapel, and, 
after making the proper reverences, ascends a decorated pulpit and holds forth 
on the subject of electing an excellent pontiff: the Pove is dead ; long live 
the Pope ; the Papacy never dies ! * 

After the sermon and the singing by the papal choir of the first strophe of 
the hymn Veni Creator, the cardinals ascend in procession to the Pauline 
Chapel in the Vatican palace, where the dean recites aloud before the altar 
the prayer Deus qui corda fidelium, and afterwards addresses his brethren on 
the great business which they are about to engage in, exhorting them to lay 
aside all human motives and perform their duty without fear or favor of any 
man. All the persons who are to remain in conclave, as the prelates, cus- 
todians, conclavists or attendants on the cardinals, physicians, barbers, ser- 
vants, are passed in review, and take an oath not to speak even among them- 
selves of matters concerning the election. Every avenue leading into the 
conclave, except the eight loop-holes or windows ‘mentioned above, are care- 
fully closed by masons ; one door, however, is left standing to admit any 
late-coming cardinal, or lét out any one expelled from, or for whatever cause 

*Roman bibliophilists anxious to possess—what is rare indeed— a complete set (una 
biblioteca, as the Italians say ) of the funeral orations pronounced over the popes, and of 
the hortatory discourses addressed to the Sacred College about to enter conclave, eagerly 
contend at book-sales for these pamphlets, which are always in the choicest Latin of 
the age, and sometimes have a sentimental value on account of the subsequent fortunes, 
or misfortunes, of their authors. They are much more than mere literary curiosities 
for book-worms to feed upon. The form of the title-page, excepting of course in proper 
names and dates, is about the same in all; for instance, Oratio habita ad Collegium Car- 
dinalium in funere Innocentii XI., Pont. Max., vi. Id. Januarii, 1592: Romee, 1592, in 4to: 
by Father Giustiniani, a famous Jesuit ; and Oratio habita in Basilica SS. Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli prulie Kalend. Aprilis, 1721, ad Emos, et Rmos. cardinales conclave ingressuros 


pro Summo Pontifice eligendo : Rome, ex Typographia Vaticana, 1721, in 4to: by Camillo 
de’ Mari, Bishop of Aria. 
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obliged to leave, the conclave. It is locked on the outside by tl prince- 
marshal, and on the inside by the cardinal-chamberlain, each one retaining 
the key of his own side. The lock is so combined that it requires both keys 
to open the door. On the following day the cardinal-dean says a votive 
Mass de Spiritu Sancto, at which all the ‘cardinals in stoles recei) Holy 
Communion from his hands, . . . And now fervet opus. . — 
soon as the cardinal upon whom the requisite two-thirds of all the votes cast 
have centred consents to his election, he becomes Pope. This consent is 
absolutely necessary, and, although the Sacred College threatened Innocent 
II. (Papareschi, 1130-1143) with excommunication if he did not accept, * it 
is since admitted that no one can be constrained to take upon himself such a 
burden as the Sovereign Pontificate. 








“THE BENEDICTION OF A SMILE.”’ ° 


Copyright, 1898, by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. Published by px 


Thirty-eight Popes, from St. Cornelius in 254 to Benedict XIII. in 1724, 
are recorded in history as having positively refused to accept the election, 


although they were afterwards induced by various motives, however much 
against their own inclinations, to ratify it. As soon as the elect has answered 
in the affirmative to the question of the cardinal-dean, proposed the fol- 
lowing very ancient formula : Acceptasne electionem de te canoni actam in 


Summum Pontificem ? the first master of ceremonies, turning to certain persons 


* Arnulfus of Seez apud Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Seriptores, tom. iii. p. 429, says that 
on this occasion the cardinals told the elect of their choice: Si acquiescis, exhibemus 
obsequium ; si recusas, exigimus de inobedientia penam; and on his still hesitating, para- 
bant excommunicationis preferre sententiam. 
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around him, calls upon them in an audible voice to bear witness to the fact. * 
The new Pope then retires and is dressed in the ordinary or domestic costume 
of the Holy Father, three suits of which, of different sizes, are ready made, 
and disposed in the dressing-room for the elect to choose from. It consists 
of white stockings, cassock and sash with gold tassels, white collar and skull- 
cap, red mozzetta, stole, and shoes. He then takes his seat on a throne and 
receives the first homage—adoratio prima—of the cardinals, who, kneeling 
before him, kiss his foot and afterwards his hand, and, standing, receive from 
him the kiss of peace on the cheek. We see, from the ceremonial composed 
in the thirteenth century by Cardinal Savelli, that the present custom is not 
very (different from.the medieval one ; for, speaking of the Pope’s election, 
he Says : Quo facto ab episcopis cardinalibus ad sedem ducitur post altare, et in ea, 
ut dignum est, collocatur : in qua dum sedet electus recipit omnes episcopos cardi- 
nales, et quos sihi placuerit, ad pedes, postmodum ad osculum pacis, The custom 
of kissing the Pope’s foot ts so ancient that no certain date can be assigned 
for its introduction. It very probably began in the time of St. Peter himself, 
to whom the faithful gave this mark of profound reverence, which they have 
continued towards all his successors—always, however, having been instructed 
to do so with an eye to God, of whom the Pope is vicar. In which connec- 
tion most beautiful was the answer of Leo X. to Francis I. of France, who, 
as Rinaldi relates (Annal. Eccles. an. 1487, num. 30), having gone to Bologna, 
humbly knelt before him and kissed his foot, se latissimum dicens, quod videret 


facie ad faciem Pontificen Vicarium Christi Jesu. ‘* Thanks,”’ said Leo, ‘*‘ but 


refer all this to God himself’’—Omnia hve in Deum transferens, et omnia Deo 
tribuens. To make this relative worship more apparent a cross has always 
been embroidered on the shoes since the pontificate of that most humble 
Pope, St. Gregory the Great, in the year 590. It is curious to read of the 
objection made to this custom by Basil, Tzar of Muscovy, to Father An- 
thony Possevinus, 5. J., who was sent to Russia on a religious and diplo- 
matic mission by Gregory XIII. in the sixteenth century. His eloquent 
defence of the custom, appealing, too, to prophecy,+ is found in the printed 
account of his embassy ( Moscovia, Cologne, 1587, in fol. ). 

When the Pope is dressed in the pontifical costume he receives on his finger 
a new Fisherman’s ring, which he immediately removes and hands to one of 


*This notarial function which the first master of ceremonies here performs is the 
reason why he is always an’ apostolic prothonotary ; but his title to this prelatic rank 
rests entirely on custom, since he is not appointed by papal brief, as others are. It is by 
a similar analogy, although in matters theological, that the master of the Sacred Palace, 
who is always a Dominican, ranks with the auditors of the Rota. 

t ‘‘ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nurses: they shall worship 
thee with their face toward the earth, and they shall lick up the dust of thy feet ’’— 
Isaias xlix. 23, which St. Jerome interprets of the apostles ; but in Peter’s successors 
all honors and prerogatives continue. A very learned writer of the last century, 
Gaetano Cenni, has gone profoundly into the historical and antiquarian part of this 
singular and most venerable custom, in his dissertation Sul Bacio De’ Piedi Del Romano 
Pontefice, which is the thirty-fourth of the third volume of Zaccaria’s great collection of 
dissertations on subjects of ecclesiastical history—Raccolta Di Dissertazioni Di Storia 
Ecclesiastica. . . . Per cura Di Francesco Antonio Zaccaria, etc. Seconda edizione. 
Four vols. Rome, 1841. 
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the masters of ceremonies to have engraved updn it the name which he has 
assumed. The popes have three special rings for their use. The first is 
generally a rather plain gold one with an intaglio or a cameo ornament ; this 
is called the papal ring. The second one, called the pontifical ring, because 
used only when the Pope pontificates or officiates at grand ceremonies, is an 
exceedingly precious one. The one worn on these occasions by Pius IX. was 
made during the reign of Pius VII., whose name is cut on the inside. It is 
of the purest gold, of remarkably fine workmanship, set with a very large 
oblong diamond. It cost thirty thousand francs (about $6,000), and has 
a contrivance on the inside by which it can be made larger or smaller to fit 
the wearer's finger. (Barraud, Des Bagues a toutes les Epoques. Paris, 1864.) 
The Fisherman’s ring, which is so called because it has a figure of St. Peter 
in a bark throwing his net into the sea (Matthew iv. 18, 19), is a plain gold 
ring with an oval face, bearing the name of the reigning Pope engraved around 
and above the figure of the apostle, thus: Leo XIII, Pont. Mar. On the 
inside are cut the names of the engraver and of the majordomo. The ring 
weighs an ounce and a half. It is the official seal of the popes, but, although 
the first among the rings, it is only the second in the class of seals, since it 
serves as the privy seal or papal signet for apostolic briefs and matters of les- 
ser consequence, whereas the great seal of the Holy See is used to stamp the 
heads of SS. Peter and Paul in lead, and sometimes, but rarely, in gold, on 
papal bulls. This ring was at first a private and not an official one, as we 
learn from a letter written at Perugia on March 7, 1265, by Clement IV. to 
his nephew Peter Le Gros, in which he says that he writes to him and to his 
other relatives, not sub bulla, sed sub piseatoris sigillo, quo Romani Pontifices in 
suis secretis utuntur. From this it would appear that such a ring was already 
in well-known use, but it cannot be determined at what period it was intro- 
duced, or precisely when it became official, although it is certain that it was 
given this character in the fifteenth century ; but another hundred years 
passed before it became customary to mention its use in every document on 
which the seal was impressed by the now familiar expression, ‘‘ Given 
under the Fisherman’s ring,’’ which is first met with in the’ manner of a 
curial formula in a brief given by Nicholas V. on the 15th of April, 1448: 
Datum Rome, apud Sanctum Petrum, sub annulo Piseatoris, die xv. 
MCCCCXLVIIL., pontificatus nostri 11.* 

Briefs are no more sealed with the original ring, which is always in the 
keeping of the Pope’s grand chamberlain, who, as we have said, delivers it to 
the cardinal-camerlengo on the Pope’s decease, to be broken in the first gen- 
eral congregation preliminary to the conclave, according to a custom dating 
from the death of Leo X. A fac-simile is preserved in the Secretaria dé’ 
Brevi which serves in its stead ; but since June, 1842, red sealing-wax, be- 
‘ause too brittle and effaceable, is no longer used, but in its place a thick red 
ink or pigment is employed. Briefs are pontifical writs or diplomas written 
on thin, soft parchment and more abbreviated than bulls, and treating of mat- 


Aprilis 
{pr 4 8, 


“The celebrated antiquarian Cancellieri has written with his usual diffuseness and 
erudition on this matter in a little work, Notizie sopra l Origine eVuso dell’ Anello Pesca- 
torio, etc., published at Rome in 1823. 
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ters of less importance, requiring, therefore, briefer consideration—whence, 
perhaps, they derive their distinctive name, although it has been suggested 
that the word comes from the German Brief, a letter, and was introduced 
into Rome from the imperial court during the Middle Ages. They are signed 
by the cardinal secretary of briefs, and differ from bulls in their manner of 
dating and their forms of beginning and ending. Their heading always con- 
tains the name of the reigning Pope and the venerable formula, Salutem et 
apostolicam benedictionem, which was first used by Pope John V. in the year 685, 
When the Pope sends a brief to a person who is not baptized he substitutes 
for this form the other one, Lumen divine gratix. Both briefs and bulls are 
always dated from the basilica nearest to which the Pope resides at the time ; 
thus, we understand why the brief erecting the diocese of Baltimore was dated 
(6th of November, 1789) from St. Mary Major’s, although Pious VI. was 
then living at the Quirinal palace. Another of the very ancient and vener- 
able forms used by the popes is Servus servorwm Dei—Servant of the servants 
of God. It is a title first assumed by St. Gregory the Great in the sixth cen- 
tury as a hint to the arrogant patriarch of Constantinople, John the Faster, 
who had taken the designation of Universal Bishop, which belongs only to the 
Roman Pontiff: ‘‘ Whoever will be first among you shall be servant of all’’ 
(Mark x. 44). 

As soon as the cardinal who has been elected gives his assent to the elec- 
tion, the cardinal-dean asks him what name he would wish to take. This 
custom of assuming a new name is very old, and has been much disputed 
about by writers on papal matters. The great Baronius has expressed the 
opinion in his Ecclesiastical Annals that John XIIL., who was previously called 
Octavian, was the first to make the change, which he did probably out of 
regard for his uncle, who was Pope John XI. Cardinal Borgia has observed 
in this connection, as showing that the change of name was yet a singularity, 
that the Pope used to sign himself Octavian in matters relating to his tem- 
poral, and John in those relating to his spiritual, government. Martinus 
Polonus started a fable that Sergius II., elected in 844, was the one who 
first changed his name, because known by the inelegant appellation of Pig- 
snout— Bocca di Porco ; but the truth is, as Muratori says in one of his dis- 
sertations on Italian antiquities (Antiquitatum Italic., tom. iii. dissert. xli. p. 
764), that Sergius IV. (1009-1012), and not Sergius II., had this only for a 
surname or sobriquet, as‘was commonly given in that age at Rome, but was 
baptized Peter. He changed his name, indeed, according to the custom then 
becoming established as a rule, but, as Baronius observes, not ob turpitudinem 
nominis (Os porci), sed reverentiz causa: cum enim ille Petrus vocaretur, indig- 
num putavit eodem se vocari nomine, quo Christus prinum ejus sedis Pontificem, 
Principem Apostolorum, ex Simone Petrum nominaverat.  \t has long been usual 
for the new Pontiff to take the name of the Pope who made him cardinal, 
but there have been several exceptions even in these later times. In some 
kpecial cases, as in the signature to the originals of bulls and other eccle- 
siastical documents of great importance, the Pope retains his Christian 
name, but, like all sovereigns, omits his family name. Thus Leo XIIL., 
now happily reigning, would sign himself by the form, ‘‘ Placet Joachim.” 
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There have been exceptions to this change, and both Adrian VI. and Mar- 
cellus II. kept their own names—the only two, however, who have done so in 
over eight. hundred years. The Romans have an idea that it is unlucky to 
depart from the custom, and cite the very short pontificates of these popes as 
cases in point, the former having reigned less than two years and the latter 
less than.one month. 

The word pope—in Latin Papa, and by initials P P.—was once common 
to all bishops, and even to simple priests and clerics ; but when certain schis- 
matics of the eleventh century began to use it in a sense opposed to the 
supreme fatherhood of the Roman Pontiffs over all the faithful, clergy as well 
as people, it was reserved as a title of honor to the bishops of Rome exclu- 
sively. Cardinal Baronius says, in a note to the Roman Martyrology, that 
St. Gregory VII. held a synod in Rome against the schismatics in the year 
1073, in which it was decreed ‘‘ inter alia plura, ut PAPAL Nomen unicum esset 
in universo orbe Christiano, nec liceret alicui seipsum, vel alium eo nomine appel- 
lare.’”’ Another singularity about one of the Pope’s titles deserves to be 
noted. The word Dominus in Latin—Lord—was originally used only of 
Almighty God, and a contracted form—Domnus—was employed in speaking 
of saints, bishops, and persons of consideration ; but in course of time, 





although a vestige of the once universal custom still lingers in the Jube Domne 
benedicere of the Office recited in choir, the term Domnus came to be specially 
reserved to the Roman Pontiff, for whom we pray in the litany : 
Apostolicum. Cancellieri, who, as usual, has sought out an abstruse subject, 
gives everything that can be said upon the matter in his Lettera sopra [ Origine 
Delle Parole Dominus e Domnus e Del Titolo Don che Suol Darsi ai Sacerdoti ai 
Monaci ed a Molti Regolari. Tn Roma, MDCCCVIII. 

The late Cardinal Wiseman has an interesting chapter on the mode of elect- 
ing a Sovereign Pontiff in his Recollections of the Last Four Popes. 


s Domnum 
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ST. PETER'S BASILICA AT ROME, AND ADJOINING PALACES OF THE VATICAN, 
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AT THE WAKING O’ THE 
YEAR. 
i : By MARTHA McCuLLocu WILLIAMS. 


Nor Easter bells nor bloom they 
knew— 
The coifed maids austere ! 
Yet white for them love-lilies blew 
At the waking o’ the year. 











In rythmic time to chant and 
chime 
The silken maids so dear 
Full softly go through lily-blow 
At the waking o’ the year. 





And still in time to chant and 
chime— 
Ah! soft. Ah, silver-clear ! 
And sweet and low !—love-lilies 
blow 
At the waking o’ the year. 
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By GkORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY., 


¢¢ ee YS a inviat’’—‘* Christ has risen ’’—is the 


greeting of high and low, young and old, on 


Easter Sunday; and you reply with piety, 
‘* Adevarat a inviat ’’—*‘‘ He has risen indeed.”’ 
To answer in any other way would stamp one as the 






most sacrilegious of heretics. 

They are a religious people, indeed, these Roumanians, in their little land, 
full of quaint and interesting traditions, brought down intact through many 
centuries. To prepare them for Easter their Church rituals impose a long 
and severe period of purification of soul and body, so that their mental par- 
ticipation in the Saviour’s sufferings and the joy over His resurrection may 
be pure. 

For seven weeks the 
pious Roumanian will 
not touch any kind of 
meat; neither will he 
partake of milk, eggs, 
nor will he even use 
dishes which have been 
contaminated by them. 
All this time he lives on 
fish and vegetables, and 
in the last week before 
Easter Sunday it is even 
considered sinful to eat 
fish. What wonder that 
on Sunday morning, 
when the bells announce 
Christ’s resurrection, the 
people should run home 
as fast as they can, and 
devour with avidity the 
good things which have 
been prepared for the 
long-awaited feast ! 

As descendants of Tra- 
jan’s legions, who con- 
quered the land, ancient 
ROUMANIAN NATIONAL COSTUME. Dacia, in the year 103, 
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the Roumanians of to-day speak one of the 
most Latin languages, and naturally have 
many of the Latin characteristics. They 
are very proud of being Latins. Neverthe- 
less, they are not Catholics, like all the 
other Latin nations, but belong to the Greek 
Orthodox Church of the Orient. 

The Orthodox Church originated with the 
great schism of the year 1054, when Pope 
Leo IX. of Rome sent his excommunica- 
tion to Constantinople, then the capital of 
the Eastern Roman Empire. 

Ever since a sharply defined antagonism 
has existed between the two churches. 

Unlike the Roman Catholic, the Orthodox 
Church, among many other rituals, pre- 
scribes triple baptism, long fastings and 
other external formalities, which are rigidly 
enforced. It dismisses the doctrine of Hades, 
the confirmation, confessionals, etc., and 
permits the priests to marry. It sanctions 
mural paintings in the church, but banishes 
all sculptural images from it. There is 


MONTHLY. 





** BRAGA !”’ 


no universal Church language like the Latin with the Roman Catholics, 





TURKISH DELIGHTS, 


neither have they adopted the Gre- 
gorian calendar, so that in their 
reckonings they are twelve days 
behind us. In other words, like 
the Greeks and Russians, they 
adhere to the old Julian system. 

With the beginning of the seven 
weeks’ fastings, every night, at 
seven o'clock, the tolling of the 
bells calls the people to a dreary 
and monotonous church service. 
No organ or orchestral music is 
permitted, but a scanty choir of 
schoolboys sing in unison hymns 
of the Eastern Church. 

The priest—popa—performs his 
functions in a nasal tone, half 
speaking, half singing, and there 
are no sermons to relieve the mon- 
otony of the service. 

The church edifices are of typi- 
cally Byzantine architecture. They 
are not heated, nor are there any 
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seats, and as the service lasts for several hours many of the worshipers, 
especially old people, have to sit on the cold, damp stone floors—a practice 
which brings many to an untimely grave. With tiny wax candles burning in 

















WORSHIPERS KNEELING ON THE STONE FLOOR OF THE CHURCH. 


Drawn by John Huybera 


front of them théy sit in religious contemplation, murmuring their prayers, 
and apparently without paying any attention to the officiating priests 
These flickering little lights and the wax candles on the altar afford the 
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only illumination, and their dense 
smoke, combined with that of the 
ever-burning incense, makes the church 
a most sinister-looking place. It re- 
minds one of the descriptions we have 
of the early Christians’ services in the 
catacombs. 

There is no sham about these peo- 
ple, who night after night make their 
pilgrimage to worship or who listen to 
the popa’s hardly intelligible reading 
of Christ’s life from old manuscript 
folios of the Church. — It is faith pure 
and simple. 

With the beginning of the Holy 
Week the service is increased to five 
and six hours’ duration, and the strain 
becomes such that many of the old 
and feeble have to remain at home and 
take to their beds. But at last the Sat- 
urday before the Resurrection arrives. 
All day the people make great prepara- 


ROUMANIAN GIRL 
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AN EASTER BRIDE, 


tion for the coming feast. Their little 
savings, accumulated by long priva- 
tions and economy, are now spent to 
lay in provisions, as for the coming 
three or four days all the stores are 
closed and nothing can be had for 
love or money. 

On this Saturday service begins 
at 7 p. M. and lasts until three o’ clock 
in the morning, when the Archbishop 
declares that Christ has risen. At 
once the people, carrying their lighted 
candles, pour out of the church amid 
the booming of cannons and martial 
music of the military bands. 

All is joy and brotherly love. The 
high dignitaries exchange Easter eggs 
with the people, houses are wide 
open, and tables laid for every one, 
be he friend or stranger. Neighbors 
call on each other with baskets full 
of red-tinted, hard-boiled eggs, pies 
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and other delicacies. Then, when hunger and thirst are somewhat appeased, 
old and young hasten to the market place or other improvised pleasure 
grounds, where swings, merry-go-rounds, open-air bowling alleys and 

dred other amusements await them. 


a hun- 


There is music of every description and everywhere—pipers, gypsy bands, 
military bands, street organs, shrieking clarionets, all contribute to making 
merry. 


The gypsies, who are the real interpreters, and, we might say, 1 reators 
of all the national music, now reap their fattest harvest of the yea People 
make up parties of relatives and friends, and when they get through feasting 
at home they start out ina body. With the gypsy band playing and leading 


the procession they march to the pleasure grounds or go to the woods or 
groves previously arranged for their reception, where they continue the feast 
with music, dances, eating and drinking until late at night. All this merry- 
making lasts fully three days, and some carry it on for a whole weel 

These Easter celebrations in Roumania are the most picturesque affairs one 
can imagine. 

Besides the highly religious significance, Easter is also a festival of nature’s 
resurrection from her wintry sleep. All the houses are decorated with bud- 
ding branches of the weeping willow, and flowers are in profusion every- 
where. The national dresses of both sexes, mostly white and cream-colored, 
all embroidered with bright silk and gold laces, fringes and tassels, t! 


1e soldiers 





POPCORN VENDER. 
Drawn by John Huybders 
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GYPSY BAND LEADING A FESTIVAL 


PROCESSION, 

with their showy uniforms, make a picture of kaleidoscopic variety. In this 
turmoil of color, sound and motion one meets with peculiarly interesting 
sights. For instance, their way of making popcorn, doughnuts, sausages 
and other Roumanian delicacies is quite different from ours. 

Popcorn, which they consume in most incredible quantities, is prepared in 
a rather primitive way. 

To begin with, the venders, who are all women, start their preparations by 
digging a hole in the ground, in which they kindle a lively fire. Above it 
they suspend a good-sized iron kettle, partly filled with cooking salt. When 
this salt is sufficiently heated they throw in handfuls of yellow corn, which 
soon begins to pop and jump. In a few minutes it is taken out and piled 
up on a cheap rug or bedsheet in front of the kettle. There it is ready to be 
sold at about two quarts for one cent. 

Sometimes there are ten to fifteen of these venders in a row, and the ap- 
pearance of these white pyramids of popcorn, with a picturesquely dressed 
woman, kettle, fire and smoke for a background, presents a pleasing sight. 
Exactly the same arrangements are made for the production of doughnuts, 
except that, instead of salt, the kettle is filled with a sort of linseed oil, in 
which the doughnuts are cooked. The smell of this boiling oil seems rather 
questionable to our civilized nostrils, but these people enjoy it immensely 
nevertheless. 


Among the many other dainties offered for sale on that occasion are a great 
variety of Turkish candy, oranges, ice-cream, and a very popular soft drink 
called braga, which would be the delight of our temperance people. This 
braga, which is of Turkish origin, is made of fermented millet, and is a very 
palatable and nutritious beverage. It looks very much like our coffee with 


milk, and is served cold out of a sprinkling can by real Turks clad in their 
native dresses. 
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Very little beer is consumed in Roumania, and the lower classes will not 
touch it at all. They drink, however, a kind of sour wine in considerable 
quantities ; but even on such occasions, when excesses would seem natural, 
there is very little disorder to be seen. As a rule, when the Roumanian hap- 
pens to get under the influence of liquor he does not become riotous, but 
sentimental. 

There is something inexpressibly solemn in the approach of Easter in Rou- 
mania, and it is quite impossible to convey an accurate idea of the depth of 
religious atmosphere which pervades the country at that time. Neither is it 
possible to describe the intensity of joy and exultation over the ending of our 
Saviour’s long sufferings. With their perfect faith and vivid imagination, 
they really feel as if the resurrection had taken place right before their very 
eyes. Little wonder, then, that, with their overwrought imagination, they 
should hate and despise the Jews, whom they openly reproach with the cru- 
cifixion with as much intensity of feeling as if it had happened yesterday. 
However, the Roumanians are no fanaties ; but in their naive way of seeing 
things, all non-orthodox people, whether Catholics or Protestants, seem to 
them a sort of heretics, beyond redemption, whom they pity and avoid. 

Just now Roumania is in a complex phase of evolution from the medieval 
to an up-to-date civilization. On the other hand, its political existence seems 
somewhat threatened, and there are strong probabilities that in the near 
future that country may become the bone of contention between Russia and 
Austria. 

Perhaps in some way events may avert such a calamity, and the people 
will continue to adhere to their old and quaint traditions, so interesting to the 
stranger and such a source of happiness to themselves. 

At all events, it is to be hoped that they will preserve their religious devo- 
tions for many centuries to come, and will greet you on Easter Sunday with 
their pious ‘‘ Christos a inviat !’’ 
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THE BATH COMEDY.* 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


(AvuTHORS oF “Tue Pripe or Jennico,” “ Apri, BLoom,” 


SCENE XIII. 


FT.) 


IERE must have been a curious magic in the words, ‘‘ My 
future wife!’ for no sooner had he pronounced them than 
Lord Verney became several inches taller, a distinet span broader 
and quite unreasonably older. In fact, from boyhood he had 
stepped to man’s estate. He looked down protectingly at the 
little woman hanging on his arm. 
bility settled upon his brow. 

“Ah, Verney !’’ quoth Mr. Stafford, flicking a hot brow, as 
he dashed in out of the sunshine, powdered with white dust 
from his walk and still bubbling with laughter. ‘‘ Ah, Verney, 
playing butterfly in the golden hours while other fellows toil in 
the sweat of their brow! Jingo! lad, but you’ ve lit on the very 
rose of the garden.—Mistress Kitty Bellairs, I kiss your hand.’’ 

At this Mistress Kitty felt her future lord’s arm press her 
fingers to his ribs, while he straightened his youthful back. 

‘* Mr. Stafford,’’ began he, in solemn tones, ‘‘ this lady 

But she, knowing what was coming, interrupted ruthlessly. 

‘* And pray, Mr. Stafford,’’ quoth she, cocking her head at him with those 
birdlike airs and graces that were as natural to her as to any mincing dove 

—Mistress Kitty being of those that begin by making eyes in their nurse’s 
arms, before they can speak, and end in a modish lace nightcap for the bene- 
fit of the doctor —‘‘ and whence may you come so late, and thus heated ?”’ 

‘* Whence ?”’ cried Mr. Stafford, and overcome by the humor of his recol- 
lections, roused the solemn echoes of the Pump Room by his jovial laugh. 
‘‘Ah, you may well ask ! from the merriest meeting it has ever been my fate 
to attend. Oh, the face of him in his chair, between his gout and his tem- 
per! And fire-eating Jasper all for bullets ; and old Foulks’s teeth ready to 
drop out of his head at the indecorousness of it all !—Spicer, man, aha! hold 


COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY EGERTON CASTLE * Begun in December, 1800. 


The seriousness of responsi- 
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me up.—Oh, madam,”’ cried 
Mr. Stafford, wiping tears of 
ecstasy from his eyes and 
leaning as unceremoniously 
against Spicer as if the lat- 
ter’s lank figure were a pil- 
aster specially intended for 
his support —‘“‘ oh, madam, 
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I could make you laugh had 
I the breath left for it.’’ 

‘** TIndeed,”’ cried Mistress 
Kitty, plunging in again, as 
F it became evident to her that 
Lord Verney, with the gentle 
obstinacy that was part of 
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his character, was once more 
preparing to make his nup- 
tial statement. ‘‘ Mr. Staf- 
ford, please speak then, for 
in sooth it seems to me a 
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vastly long time since I have 
laughed.”’ 

**Gad ! you actually make 
me curious,”’ put in Mr. Staf- 
ford’s prop. 

“Oh, dear, oli, dear!’’ 
sighed Mr. Stafford, ina fresh 
fit, ‘‘ha, ha! By the way, 
Verney, weren’t you also to 
have walked with the jealous 
husband this morning?— Ah, 
by the same token, and you 
too, Spicer? Gad, I’m glad 
you didn’t, for if either of 
you had put lead in him I'd 
have missed the best joke of 
the season. Gad, I may say 
so. He, he, aha-ha, ho, 
ho!’ 

‘Mr. Stafford,’’ said my 
Lord Verney, as solemn as 
any owl, while Mistress Kit- 
ty, caught by the infection 
of the genial Stafford’s mirth, 
tittered, upon his arm, ‘I ** sue’ LL MARRY HIM, SHE’IEL MARRY HEM !’ CRIED 
have deeper reason than SPICER WITH BILIOUS VINDICTIVENESS, LOOKING 


- ay OVER HIS SHOULDER AT THE COUPLE, 
you think of to rejoice that Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
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the absurd misunderstanding was cleared up between Sir Jasper and myself. 
This lady and I es 

‘Oh, dear, the joke, the joke !’’ cried Mistress Bellairs, with loud impa- 
tience, and stamped her little foot. 

‘Oh, my fair Bellairs,’’ gasped Mr. Stafford, ‘‘ had you but been there to 
share it with me !”’ 

‘*This lady * quoth Lord Verney. 

**T wish indeed I had been !’’ cried she. And in very truth she did. 

‘* Mistress Bellairs,’’ said the determined lover, ‘‘has consented to make 
me the happiest of men.”’ 

‘* Eh?” cried Mr. Stafford, and stopped on the edge of another guffaw. 

Mistress Kitty cast down her eyelids. She felt she looked demure and 
almost bashful, and she hated herself in this character. 

Mr. Stafford was one of the thirty-seven lovers of whom the lady had 
spoken so confidently, and as such was far from realizing the solemn mean- 
ing of Lord Verney’s announcement. 

‘‘Ah, madam,”’ cried he, reproachfully, ‘*is’t not enough to keep me for 
ever in Hades, you must needs add to my torture by showing me another in 
Paradise? But, my little Verney,’’ he went on, turning good-naturedly to his 
young rival, ‘‘it is but fair to warn you that you will be wise to pause before 
getting yourself measured for your halo: the Paradise of this lady’s favor is 
(alack, do I not know it?) of most precarious tenure.”’ 

‘This lady, sir,’’ said Lord Verney, with rigid lips, ‘‘ has promised to be 
my wife.’’ 

It was fortunate that Mr. Stafford had a prop—under the shock he stag- 
gered. Man of the world as he was, the most guileless astonishment was 
stamped on his countenance. 

Oh, how demure looked Mistress Kitty ! 

Spicer, a trifle yellow, became effusive in congratulations 
which were but coldly received by his patron. 

‘* Ah, Kitty,’’ whispered Mr. Stafford in Mistress Bellairs’s shell-like ear, 
‘‘do you like them so tender-green? Why, my dear, the lad’s chin is as 
smooth as your own. What pleasantry is this ?”’ 

Kitty scraped her little foot and hung her head. Mistress Kitty coy ! And 
yon poor innocent with his air of proprietorship—’twas a most humorous 
spectacle ! 

‘“T’m sure, Verney,’’ cried Mr. Stafford, ‘‘ 1 wish you joy, ha, ha! with 
all my heart! And you, madam, he, he—forgive me, friends—the thought 
of Sir Jasper’s duel is still too much for me. Ha, ha! Support me, 
Spicer.”’ 











congratulations 


‘Shell marry him, she’ll marry him,’’ cried Spicer with bilious vindic- 
tiveness, looking over his shoulder at the couple, as they moved away. 

‘“Marry him !—never she!’’ cried Stafford. ‘‘ Kitty’s no fool. Why, 
man, the little demon wouldn’t have me! She loves her liberty and her 
pleasure too well. Did you not see? She could not look up for fear of 
showing the devilment in her eye. Cheerily, cheerily, my gallant captain !’’ 
cried the spark, and struck the reedy shoulders that had buttressed him, in 
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contemptuous good-natured valediction. ‘‘ You need not yet cast about for 
a new greenhorn to subsist upon.’’ , 

Mistress Kitty, glancing up at her Calf, found, something to her astonish- 
ment and further displeasure, a new expression in his eyes. Ardor had been 
superseded by an unseasonable gravity. 

‘‘The creature is a complete menagerie !’’ she thought to herself indig- 























nantly. ‘‘I vow he looks like nothing but an owl in the twilight ! 
They wandered together from the Pump Room on to the Abbey Flags, 

and so, slowly, into the cool and shady Orange Grove ; and in a sequestered 4: 
spot they sat them down on a stone bench. |. 
j ‘* When a man,”’ said he, ‘‘ has been, as 4] 
I have, brought face to face, within the : 
space of one short morning, with the great Pe: 
| events of existence, Death and Love, how if 


hollow and how unworthy do the 
mock joys and griefs of society 
appear to him !”’ 

**Oh, la!’ said she ‘You 
alarm me. And when did you 
see Death, my lord?” 

‘Why,’ said he, with his 
innocent gravity, ‘‘had you 
not intervened, my dearest 
dear, between Sir Jasper and 
me, this morning, who knows 
what might have happened ?”’ 
‘¢Oh, that !’’ said she, and 
her lip curled 

** Ay,”’ said he, ‘‘ where 
should I be now, Kitty? 
The thought haunts me 
in the midst of my great 
happiness. Had I killed 
Sir Jasper, could I have 
looked upon myself other 


’ 





than as a murderer?’ 
‘“Oh, fie, fie,’’ inter- 
polated his mistress impatiently ; 
‘who ever thinks of such things in 
little matters of honor?”’ 
In her heart she told herself that 
the young man showed a prodigious 


‘* SHE SIGHED 


AND CLOSED 
want of savoir-vivre. In all candor 


HER EYES. THE 
DELICATE FACE LAY he proceeded to display a still 
BUT A SPAN From greater lack of that convenient 
HIS LIPS.”? quality. 

Drawn by F. Luis Mora. ‘©On the other hand, had I fallen, 
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and that, indeed, was the more likely contingency, it being my first affair of 
the kind, I tremble to think in what state my soul would have appeared 
before its Maker.’’ His voice quivered a moment. 

‘*My Lord Verney,’’ cried Kitty, turning upon him a most distressed 
countenance, ‘‘ you have no idea how you shock me!”’ 

And indeed he had not. 

He took her distress for the sweetest womanly sympathy, and was embold- 
ened to further confidence. 

‘*T blush to tell you,”’ he said, ‘that since I came to this gay society of 
Bath my life has not been all my conscience could approve of. The pious 
practices, the earnest principles of life so sedulously inculcated in me by my . 
dear mother, have been but too easily cast aside.’’ 

‘*Oh dear!”’ cried Kitty in accents of still greater pain. 

‘‘When we are married, my dear love,’’ pursued Lord Verney, quietly , 
encircling his mistress’s little waist with his arm as he spoke, but, absorbed 
as he was in his virtuous reflections, omitting to infuse any ardor into his 
embrace, ‘‘ we shall not seek the brilliant world. We shall find all our hap- 
piness with each other, shall we not? Oh, how welcome my dear mother 
will make you at Verney Hall! It has always been her dream that I should 
marry early and settle on the estate.’’ 

Little shivers ran down Kitty’s spine. 

‘Ts it your intention to live with your mother when you are married ?”’ 
she faltered, and leaned weakly against the inert arm. 

Enthusiastically he cried that the best of mothers and he could never be 
parted long. 


‘*Oh, how you will love her!’’ he said, looking fondly at the Kitty of his 
imagination. 

‘* From your tenderest years she sedulously inculcated in you earnest prin- 
ciples and pious practices, did she not?’’? murmured the Kitty of reality with 
what was almost a moan. 

‘* She did indeed,’’ cried the youth. 

Mistress Kitty closed her eyes and let her head droop upon his shoulder. 

‘*] fear I am going to have the vapors,’’ said she. 

‘**'Tis, maybe, the spring heats,’’ said he, and made as if he would rise. 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Mistress Kitty, becoming so limp all at once that he was 
forced to tighten his clasp. He glanced at her now in some alarm. She half 
opened her bright eyes and glimmered a languid little smile at him. 

‘* At least,’’ thought the widow, ‘‘if we must part (and part we must, my 
Calf and I) we shall part on a sweet moment. What, in a bower, every scent, 
every secret bird and leaf and sunbeam of which calls on thought of love, and 
I by his side, he to rate of his mother! And at least he not bleat of my 
beauty again, my name is not Kitty ! 

She sighed and closed her eyes. The delicate face lay but a span from 
his lips. 

‘*T fear indeed you are faint,’’ said he with solicitude. 
a sovereign cordial against such weakness.”’ 

Mistress Bellairs sat up very energetically for a fainting lady. 


‘*My mother has 
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** Your mother ’ she began with a flash of her eye, then checked her- 
self abruptly. ‘‘Adieu, Verney,’’ said she, and stretched out her hand to him. 

‘* Adieu !”’ he repeated, all bewilderment. 

‘* Ay,’’ said she, ‘‘there chimes the Abbey its silly old air. How long 
have I been with you, sir, alone? Fie, fie, and must I not think of my 
reputation ?”’ 

‘* Surely, as my future wife * said he. 

‘Why, then the more reason,”’ she said, cutting him short. ‘‘ Must I not 
show myself duly discreet? Think of your lady mother! Come, sir, take 
your leave.”’ 





A moment she was taunting ; a moment all delicious smiles. 

‘*T’ll make him bleat!’’ she thought, and stamped her foot upon it. 

** As far as your door?”’ said he. 

‘* Not a step!’’ she vowed. ‘‘ Come, sir, adieu.”’ 

He took her hand, bent, and kissed her sedately. 

‘**T will,’’ said he, ‘‘go write the news to my mother.”’ 

**Oh, go!’’ said she, and turned on her heel with a flounce and was out of 
his sight, round the corner of an alley, with a whisk and flutter of tempestuous 
petticoats, before his slow boy’s wits had time to claim the moment for the 
next meeting. 

There were actually tears in Mistress Kitty’s eyes as she struck the gravel 
with her cane. She rubbed her cherry lips where the kiss had rested with a 
furious hand. 


coor 


[was positively matrimonial !’’ she cried within herself with angry, 
double-threaded reminiscence. ‘‘The Calf! Did ever woman spend a more 
ridiculous hour? And, in Heaven's name, what’s to be done ?”’ 


SCENE XIV. 

Denis O’ Hara appropriately lived in Gay street. As all the world knows, 
Gay street runs steeply from the green exclusiveness of Queen Square to the 
lofty elegance, the columnal solemnity of the King’s Circus. Being a locality 
of the most fashionable, Gay street was apt to be deserted enough at those 
hours when Fashion, according to the unwritten laws of Bath, foregathered in 
other quarters. 

Toward eight o'clock of the evening of the day after his duel with Sir 
Jasper, Mr. Denis O’ Hara, seated at his open window, disconsolate in a very 
gorgeous dressing-gown and a slight fever fit, found it indeed so damnably 
deserted that the sight of a sedan chair and two toiling chairmen coming up 
the incline became quite an object of interest to him. 

‘*To be sure,’’ thought he, ‘‘don’t- 1 know it’s only some old hen being 
joggled home to roost after losing sixpence and her temper at piquet? But, 
sure, what’s to prevent me beguiling myself for a bit by dreaming of some 
lovely young female coming to visit me in me misfortune? Sure, it’s the rats 
those fellows are that not one of them would keep me company to-night ! 
There’s nobody like your dear friends for smelling out an empty purse. 
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Musha!’’ said Mr. O'Hara, putting his head out of the window, ‘‘if the 
blessed ould chair isn’t stopping at me own door !”’ 

A bell pealing through the house confirmed his observation. 

‘It’s a woman! By the powers, it’s a woman! Tim, Tim, ye divil!’’ 
roared Mr. O’ Hara, ‘‘come to me this minute, or I’ll brain ye !”’ 

Conscious of his invalid negligé, he rose in his chair ; but, curiosity proving 
stronger than decorum, was unable to tear himself from his post of vantage at 
the window. 

‘*Oh ! the doaty little foot !’’ he cried in rapture, as an arched pink-silk in- 
step and a brocade slipper of daintiest proportion emerged, in a little cloud of 
lace, from the dim recesses of the chair, upon his delighted vision. 

He turned for a moment to bellow again into the room : 

‘*Tim, you limb of Satan, where are you at All? Sure, I’m not fit to be 
seen by any lady, let alone such a foot as that !”’ 

When he popped his head once more through the window only the chair- 
men occupied the street. 

‘It’s for the ground floor, of course; for the French marquis,’ said 
O’ Hara, and sat down, feeling as flat as a pancake. 

The next instant a knock at the door sent the quick blood flying to the red 
head. The “limb of Satan,’’ more generally known as Tim Mahoney, an 
ingratiating, untidy fellow, with a cunning leer and a coaxing manner, stood 
ogling his master on the threshold ; then he jerked his thumb several times 
over his shoulder, and grinned with exquisite enjoyment. 

‘* What is it?’ said O’ Hara fiercely. 

Tim winked, and jerked his thumb once more. 

**Speak, ye ugly divil, or by heavens I'll spoil your beauty for you !’’ 

‘¢ Your sisther !’ cried Tim, with a rumbling subterraneous laugh. 

‘** Me sisther, man ?’’ 

‘*Ay, yer honor,’’ said the scamp, who, as O’ Hara’s foster-brother, was 
well aware that his master boasted no such gentle tie. ‘‘ Sure she’s heard 
your honor’s wounded, and she’s come to visit you. ‘I?m Misther O’ Hara’s 
sister,’ says she . 





** And am I not?’’ cried a sweet voice behind him, ‘or, if not, at least a 
very, very dear cousin, and, in any case, I must see Mr. O’ Hara at once, and 
alone.”’ 

‘To be sure,” cried O"Hara, eagerly rising in every way to the situation, 
and leaping forward. ‘Show in the lady, you villain !—Oh, my darling!’ 
cried the Irishman, opening generous arms, ‘‘ but I am glad to see ye !—Tim, 
you scoundrel, shut the door behind you !’ 

The visitor was much enveloped, besides being masked. But there was 
not a moment’s hesitation in the ardor of Mr. O’ Hara’s welcome. 

‘* Sir, sir!’ cried a faint voice from behind the folds of lace, ‘‘ what con- 
duct is this ?’’ 

‘*QOh, sisther darling, sure, me heart’s been hungering for you! Another 
kiss, me dear, dear cousin !”’ 

‘Mr. O’ Hara !"’ cried Mistress Bellairs, in tones of unmistakable indigna- 
tion ; tore off her mask, and stood with panting bosom and fiery eye. 
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““Tare and ages !’’ 


lovely Kitty !”’ 

‘Mistress Bellairs, if you please, Mr. O’ Hara,’’ said the lady with great 
dignity. ‘‘I am glad to see, sir, that that other passion of which | have 
heard so much has not interfered with the strength of your family affections.”’ 

She sat down, and fanned herself with her mask, and, looking haughtily 
round the room, finally fixed her gaze, with much interest, upon the left 
branch of the chandelier. 

For a second, Mr. O’ Hara’s glib tongue seemed at a loss ; but it was only 
for a second. With a graceful movement he gathered the skirts of his fine- 
flowered damask dressing-gown more closely over the puce satin small clothes, 


exclaimed the ingenuous Irishman. ‘‘If it isn’t me 


which, he was sadly conscious, were not in their first freshness, besides bear- 
ing the trace of one over-generous bumber of what he was fond of calling the 
ruby wine. Then, sinking on one knee, he began to pour a tender tale into 
the widow’s averted ear. 

‘*And it’s the fine ninny ye must think me, Kitty darling—I beg your 
pardon, darling ; ma’am it shall be, though I vow to see ye toss your little 
head like that, and set all those elegant little curls dancing, is enough to 
make any one want to start you at it again. Oh, sure, it’s the divine little 
ear you have, but, be jabers, Kitty, if it’s the back of your neck you want to 
turn on me—there, now, if I was to be shot for it, I couldn’t help it—with 
the little place there just inviting my lips.’’ 

‘*Keep your kisses for your sister, sir, or your cousin !’’ 

‘What in the world— And d’ye think I didn’t know you?” 

‘* A likely tale !”’ 

**May I die this minute if I didn’t know you before ever you were out of 
the ould chair !’’ 

‘*Pray, sir,’’ with an angry titter, ‘‘how will even your fertile wits prove 
that ?”’ 

‘Sure, didn’t I see the little pink foot of you step out, and didn’t | know 
it before ever it reached the ground ?”’ 

‘** Lord forgive you !’’ said Mistress Kitty gravely. But a dimple peeped. 

He had now possessed himself of her hand, which he was caressing with 
the touch of the tentative lover, tenderer than a woman’s, full of mute cajol- 
ing inquiry. ‘ 

‘*T hope the Lord may forgive me for setting up and worshipping an idol. 
I believe there’s something against that in the commandments, darling, but 
sure, maybe, old Moses wouldn’t have been so hard on those Israelites if 
they'd had the gumption to raise a pretty woman in the midst of them, 
instead of an old gilt calf.”’ 

At this wor.| Mistress Kitty gave a perceptible start. 

‘*Oh, dear,’’ said she, ‘‘ never, never speak to me of that dreadful animal 
again! Oh, Denis,’’ she said, turning upon him for the first time her full 
eyes, as melting and as pathetic just then as it was in their composition to 
look, ‘‘I am in sad, sad trouble, and I don’t know what to do !”’ 

Here she produced a delicate handkerchief, and applied it to her eyelashes, 
which she almost believed herself had become quite moist. 
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‘*Me jewel!’ cried Mr. O’ Hara, preparing to administer the first form of 
consolation that occurred to him. 

‘* Be quiet,’’ said Mistress Kitty testily. ‘‘Get up, sir! I have to con- 
sult you. There, there, sit down. Oh, I am in earnest, and this is truly 
serious.”’ 

Mr. O’ Hara, though with some reluctance, obeyed. He drew his chair as 
near to the widow’s as she would permit him, and pursed his lips into 
gravity. 

**You know my Lord Verney,’’ began the fascinating widow. 

‘I do,”’ interrupted the irrepressible Irishman, ‘‘and a deeent quiet Jad 
he is, though, devil take him, he makes so many bones about losing a few T 
guineas at cards that one would think they grew on his skin !”’ 

‘*Hush,”’ said she. ‘‘ J can’t abide him!’ 

Mr. ©’ Hara half started from his arm-chair. 


‘*Say but the word,”’ said he, ‘‘and Pll run him through the ribs as neat 
as ke 





“Oh, be quiet,’’ cried the lady, in much exasperation. ‘‘ How can you 
talk like that when all the world knows he is to be my husband !’ 

‘Your husband !’? Mr. O’Hara turned an angry crimson to the roots of 
his crisp red hair. Then he stopped, suffocating. 

‘* But I don’t want to marry him, you gaby,’’ cried Mistress Kitty, with a 
charming smile. 

Her lover turned white, and leaned back against the wing of his great chair. 
The physician had blooded him that morning by way of mending him for his 
loss of the previous night, and he felt just a little shaky and swimming. 
Mistress Kitty’s eye became ever more kindly as it marked these flattering 
signs of emotion. 

‘*The noodle,’’ said she vindictively, ‘‘ mistook the purport of some merely 
civil words, and forthwith went about bleating to all Bath that he and I were 
to be wed.”’ 

‘Pll soon stop his mouth fer him,’’ muttered Mr. O’ Hara, moved to less 
refinement of diction than he usually affected. ‘‘Oh, Kitty,’’ said he, and 
wiped his pale brow, ‘‘ sure, it’s the terrible fright you’ ve given me !”’ 

Here Mistress Bellairs became suddenly and inexplicably agitated. 

‘* You don’t understand,”’ said she, and stamped her foot. ‘‘Oh, how can 
I explain? How are pedple so stupid! I was obliged to go to his rooms 
this morning—a pure matter of friendship, sir, on behalf of my Lady Stand- 
ish. Who would have conceived that the calf would take it for himself and 
think it was for his sake I interfered between him and that madman, Sir Jas- 
per! ’Tis very hard,’’ cried Mistress Kitty, ‘‘ for a lone woman to escape 
calumny, and now there is my Lord Verney. after braying it to the whole of 
Bath, this moment writing to his insufferable old mother. And there is that 


cockatoo aunt of his looking out her most ancient sets of garnets and strass 


for a wedding gift. And, oh dear, oh dear! what am I to do?” 

She turned over the back of her chair, to hide her face in ber pocket-hand- 
kerchief. In a twinkling O’ Hara was again at her feet. 

‘Soul of my soul, pulse of my heart !’’ cried he. ‘‘Sure, don’t ery, Kitty 
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darling ; I'll clear that 
little fellow out of your 
way before you know 
where you are.”’ 

‘Indeed, sir,’’ she 
said, flashing round 
upon him with a glance 
surprisingly bright, 
considering her woe. 
** And is that how you 
would save my repu- 
tation? No, I see 
there’s nothing for it,”’ 
said Mistress Kitty, 
with sudden compos- 
ure, folding up her 
handkerchief deliberately, 
and gazing up again at the 
chandelier with the air of 
an early martyr, ‘‘there’s noth- 
ing for it but to pay the penalty 
of my good nature and go live at 
Verney Hall between my virtuous 
Lord Verney and that paragon of 
female excellence and domestic piety 
his mother.”’ 

‘¢ Now, by Saint Peter,’’  eried 
O'Hara, springing to his feet, ‘if I 
have to whip you from under his nose at the 
very altar, and carry you away myself, I'll save 
you from that, me darling !’’ 

»? 


‘‘Say you so?’ cried the lady with alacrity. 


‘Then, indeed, sir,’”’ she proceeded with sweet- 
est coyness, and pointed her dimple at him, 
‘Pll not deny but what I thought you could 
help me, when I sought you to-night. There 
was a letter, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ which yester morning 
by a lock of hair——” 

‘“Ah, Kitty !’’ cried the enraptured and adoring 
tending wide his arms. 
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‘musHA!’ SAID MR. O'HARA, 
‘IF THE BLESSED OULD CHAIR 
ISN'T STOPPING AT ME OWN 


” 


DOOR !’ 
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[I received. ’*Twas signed 


Irishman, « more ex- 


‘Softly, sir,’”’ said she, eluding him. ‘‘ Let us to business.’’ 


* * 


SCENE XV. 


* 


‘But you must understand,”’ said the lady, ‘‘ that you carry me off against 


my will.” 
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‘*To be sure,’’ said he. ‘‘Isn’t poor Denis O’ Hara to run away with you 


merely to save your reputation ?”’ 

‘So if I scream, sir, and give you a scratch or two, you will bear me no 
malice ?”’ 

‘‘Bear you malice, is it?’ said he, stopping to kiss each finger-tip of the 
hand which he contrived somehow should never be long out of his clasp. 
**Me darling, sure, won’t I love to feel your little pearls of nails on my 
cheek ?”’ 

** And spare no expense upon chaise or horses,’’ said she. 

** Eh?” cried Mr. O’ Hara, while a certain vagueness crept into his gaze. 
‘*Me dear love, the best that money can produce—that money can produce,”’ 
said Mr. O’ Hara, and his eye rolled under the stress and strain of an inward 
calculation : (‘‘There’s my grandfather's watch ; I’m afeard the works are 
not up to the gold case, but it might run to four guineas. And there’s my 
jeweled snuff-box that the Chevalier gave my father —no, dash it, that’s gone ! 
There’s my silver-hilted sword—I could exchange it for a black one and per- 
haps five guineas. And there’s my three sets of Mechlin.’’ ) 

While he cogitated, the lady smiled upon him with gentle raillery ; then 
she popped her hand in her pocket and drew forth a well-filled case. 

** And did you think,”’ said she, laying the case on the table, ‘‘ that I would 
have the face to ask a rich lover to elope with me ?”’ 

‘Faith,’ said he, pursuing now aloud his silent addition, ‘‘there’s the 
gold punch-bowl, too! I vow’d as long as I’d a drop to mix in it I'd never 
part with the thing; but, sure, I little guessed what was in store for me— 
that will make twenty guineas or more. Put up your money, Kitty ; I'll 
not consent to be paid for carrying you off, except,’’ said he, “by your 
sweet lips.’’ 

‘* Now listen, sir,’’ she cried, lifting up her finger, ‘‘ you’re a poor man.”’ 

‘*T am that,’’ said he. 

‘* And I,”’ said she, ‘‘am a rich woman.”’ 

“Oh! cried he, ‘‘ Kitty, my darling, and sure that’s the last thing in the 
world I’d ever be thinking of now. When I laid my heart at your feet, my 
dear, ’twas for your own sweet sake, with never a thought of the lucre. 
What’s money to me?’ said he, snapping his fingers, ‘‘ not that, Kitty 
darling! I despise it. Why,’’? he went on with his charming infectious 
smile, ‘‘ I never had a gold piece in my pocket yet but it burned a hole in it.’’ 

She listened to him with a curious expression, half contemptuous, half 
tender. Then she nodded. 

‘“*T well believe you,’’ said she. ‘‘Come, come, Denis, don’t be a fool. 
Since the money is there, and we know for what purpose, what matters it be- 
tween you and me who puts it down.”’ 

** Ah,’’ he cried, with a sort of shame, abandoning his light tone for one of 
very real emotion, ‘‘ you’re an angel! I’m not worthy of you, but I'll try, 
Kitty, Pll try.” 

The lady looked slightly embarrassed. 

‘*] protest, sir; I cannot have you going on your knees again,’’ she cried 
sharply, ‘‘ and it’s getting late, and the business is settled, I think.’’ 
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‘‘ Leave it to me,’’ said he; ‘‘ sure, I could do it blindfold.”’ 

‘* Have the post-chay at the corner of Bond Street and Quiet Street ; ’tis 
the darkest in Bath, I think.’’ 

** Ay ; and the relay at Devizes, for we’ll have to push the first stage.’’ 

** And after?” said she, looking at him doubtingly. 

** And after that—London. And sure I know an old boy in Covent Gar- 
den that will marry us in a twinkle.”’ 

She nibbled her little finger. The rapture evoked on his countenance by 
this last prospect was not reflected upon hers. 

T ‘* But you forget,’’ said she, ‘‘that I am to be abducted against my will, 
and what will people say if I marry you at the end of the journey without 
more ado ?”’ 

4. ** Oh, faith,’ said he, without a shade of uneasiness, ‘‘shouldn’t [I be a 
poor fellow if I didn’t contrive to persuade you on the way? And _ then, 
what would the world say if you did not marry me after traveling all night 
with such a wild Lrish devil ? Sure,’’ said he, with a wink, ‘‘what else 
could a poor woman do to save her reputation ?”’ 

‘True,’ said she, musingly, and tapped her teeth. 

She tied on her mask once more and drew up her hood, passive, in her 
mood of deep reflection, to his exuberant demonstrations. At the door she 
paused and looked back at him, her eyes strangely alluring through the black 
velvet pet p-hole, her red lips full of mysterious promise beneath the black 
lace fall. 

‘“ And I never asked,”’ said she, in a melting tone, ‘‘after your wound ? 
Does it hurt you? Will you be able, think you, to face the fatigues to-mor- 
row night ?”’ , 

‘* Ah, I have but one complaint, Kitty,’’ he cried, ‘‘and that’s my mortal 
passion for you. And when a man’s weak with love,’’ he said, ‘‘ sure it’s 
then he’s the strength of twenty.”’ 

‘* Not a step further,’’ said she, ‘‘than this door. Think of the chairmen 





and Bath gossip. Good-night.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 


QUERY? 


By A. B, Tucker. 


‘ 


Sp ermer 


F a mortal loved an Angel If an Angel loved a mortal, 

| In the darkness and the doubt, And the music of the spheres Py 

And eternities of yearning Fell with melody ecstatic ay 
Brought his heart’s desire about ; On the listening dreamer’s ears ; if 
If the Angel turned and beckoned, If the mortal heard Its pleading ie 
And the mortal knew Its will, And his soul absorbed the sound, nt 
And the Great Account was reckoned, And he followed at Its leading, Bd | 
Would the world stand still ? Would the world turn ’round ? j 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE SNOW. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE town of War-post had an evil name for three hundred miles in every 


direction. 


It radiated like the shine from some stupendous light. The 


citizens of the place had been for years grotesquely proud of their 
fame as a collection of hard-shooting gentlemen who invariably “ got’’ the 




















““?M F’M WAR-POST.”’ 
Drawn by F. P. Kliz. 


men who came up against 
them. When a citizen went 
abroad in the land he said, 
‘*?m fm War-post.’? And 
it was as if he had said, ‘‘I 
am the devil himself.’’ 

But ultimately it became 
known to War-post that the 
serene-browed angel of peace 
was in the vicinity. The 
angel was full of projects for 
taking comparatively useless 
bits of prairie and sawing 
them up into town lots, and 
making chaste and beautiful 
maps of his handiwork which 
shook the souls of people who 
had never been in the West. 
He commonly traveled here 
and there in a light wagon, 
from the tail-board of which 
he made orations which 
soared into the empyrean re- 
gions of true hydrogen gas. 
Towns far and near listened 
to his voice and followed 
him singing, until in all that 
territory you couldn’t throw 
a stone at a jack-rabbit with- 
out hitting the site of a pro- 
jected mammoth hotel ; esti- 
mated cost, $15,000. The 
stern and lonely buttes were 
given titles, like grim veterans 
awarded tawdry patents of 
nobility —Cedar Mountain, 
Red Cliffs, Lookout Peak. 
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And from the East came both the sane and the insane, with hope, with courage, 
with hoarded savings, with cold decks, with Bibles, with knives in boots, 
with humility and fear, with bland impudence. Most came with their own 
money ; some came with money gained during a moment of inattention on 
the part of somebody in the East. And high in the air was the serene- 
browed angel of peace, with his endless gabble and his pretty maps t was 
curious to walk out of an evening to the edge of a vast silent sea of prairie, 
and to reflect that the angel had parceled this infinity into building lots. 

But no change had come to War-post. War-post sat with her reputation 
for bloodshed pressed proudly to her bosom and saw her mean neighbors 
leap into being as cities. She saw drunken old reprobates selling acres of 
red-hot dust and becoming wealthy men of affairs, who congratulated them- 
selves on their shrewdness in holding land which, before the boom, they 
would have sold for enough to buy a treat all round in the Straight Flush 
Saloon—only nobody would have given it. 

War-post saw dollars rolling into the coffers of a lot of contemptible men 
who couldn’t shoot straight. She was amazed and indignant. She saw her 
standard of excellence, her creed, her reason for being great, all tumbling 
about her ears, and, after the preliminary gasps, she sat down to think it out. 

The first man to voice a conclusion was Bob Hether, the popular barkeeper 
in Stevenson’s Crystal Palace. ‘‘It’s this here gun-fighter business,’’ he 
said, leaning on his bar, and, with the gentle, serious eyes of a child, sur- 
veying a group of prominent citizens who had come in to drink at the ex- 
pense of Tom Larpent, a gambler. They solemnly nodded assent. They 
stood in silence, holding their glasses and thinking. 

Larpent was a chief factor in the life of the town. His gambling-house 
was the biggest institution in War-post. Moreover, he had been educated 
somewhere, and his slow speech had a certain mordant quality which was 
apt to puzzle War-post, and men heeded him for the reason that they were 
not always certain as to what he was saying. ‘‘ Yes, Bob,’’ he drawled, 
‘*T think you are right. The value of human life has to be established be- 
fore there can be theaters, water-works, street cars, women and babies.”’ 

The other men were rather aghast at this cryptic speech, but somebody 
managed to snigger appreciatively and the tension was eased. 

Smith Hanham, who whirled roulette for Larpent, then gave his opinioh. 

‘*Well, when all this here coin is floatin’ round, it ’ pears to me we orter git 
our hooks on some of it. Them little tin horns over at Crowdgers Corner 
are up to their necks in it, an’ we ain’t yit seen a centavo. Not a centavetto. 
That ain’t right. It’s all well enough to sit ’round takin’ money away from 
innercent cow-punchers s’long’s ther’s nothin’ better ; but when these here 
speculators come ’long flashin’ rolls as big as water-buckets, it’s up to us to 
whirl in an’ git some of it.”’ 

This became the view of the town, and, since the main stipulation was 
virtue, War-post resolved to be virtuous. A great meeting was held, at 
which it was decreed that no man should kill another man under penalty of 
being at once hanged by the populace. All the influential citizens were 
present, and asserted their determination to deal out a swift punishment 
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which would take no note of an acquaintance or friendship with the guilty 
man. Bob Hether made a loud, long speech, in which he declared that he 
for one would help hang his ‘‘own brother’’ if his ‘‘own brother’’ trans- 
gressed this law, which now, for the good of the community, must be forever 
held sacred. Everybody was enthusiastic save a few Mexicans, who did not 
quite understand ; but as they were more than likely to be the victims of 
any affray in which they were engaged, their silence was not considered 
ominous. 

At half-past ten on the next morning Larpent shot and killed a man who 


had accused him of cheating at a game. Larpent had then taken a chair by 
the window. 





CHAPTER II. 

Larpent grew tired of sitting in the chair by the window. He went to his 
bedroom, which opened off the gambling hall. On the table was a bottle of 
rye whiskey, of a brand which he specially and secretly imported from the 
East. He took a long drink ; he changed his coat after laving his hands and 
brushing his hair. He sat down to read, his hand falling familiarly upon an 
old copy of Scott’s ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth.”’ 

In time he heard the slow trample of many men coming up the stairs. 
The sound certainly did not indicate haste ; in fact, it declared all kinds of 
hesitation. The crowd poured into the gambling hall ; there was low talk ; 
a silence ; more low talk. Ultimately somebody rapped diffidently on the 
door of the bedroom. ‘‘Come in,’’ said Larpent. The door swung back 
and disclosed War-post with a delegation of its best men in the front, and at 
the rear men who stood on their toes and craned their necks. There was no 
noise. Larpent looked up casually into the eyes of Bob Hether. , 

‘*So you’ ve come up to the scratch all right, eh, Bobby ?”’ he asked kindly. 
‘‘T was wondering if you would weaken on the blood-curdling speech you 
made yesterday.”’ 

Hether first turned deadly pale and then flushed beet red. His six-shooter 
was in his hand, and it appeared for a moment as if his weak fingers would 
drop it to the floor. ‘‘Oh, never mind,’’ said Larpent in the same tone of 
kindly patronage. ‘‘The community must and shall hold this law forever 
sacred ; and your own brother lives in Connecticut, doesn’t he?’ He laid 
down his book and arosé. He unbuckled his revolver belt and tossed it on 
the bed. A look of impatience had come suddenly upon his face. ‘‘ Well, 
you don’t want me to be master of ceremonies at my own hanging, do you? 
Why don’t somebody say something or do something? You stand around 
like a lot of bottles. Where’s your tree, for instance? You know there 
isn’t a tree between here and the river. D 





d little jack-rabbit town 


hasn’t even got a tree for itshanging. Hello, Coats, you live in Cowdgers Cor- 
ners, don’t you? Well, you keep out of this thing, then. The Corners has 
had its boom, and this is a speculation in real estate which is the business 
solely of the citizens of War-post.’’ 

The behavior of the crowd became extraordinary. Men began to back 
away ; eye did not meet eye ; they were victims of an inexplicable influence ; 
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*‘t1’s THIS HERE GUN-FIGHTER BUSINESS.”’ 


Drawn by F. P. Klix. 


it was as if they had heard sinister laughter from a gloom. ‘‘ I know,’’ said 


Larpent considerately, ‘‘ that this isn’t as if you were going to hang a com- 
parative stranger. In a sense, this is an intimate affair. I know full well 
you could go out and jerk a comparative stranger into kingdom come and 


make a sort of festal occasion of it. But when it comes to performing the 
same office for an old friend, even the ferocious Bobby Hether stands around 
on one leg like a d——d white-livered coward. In short, my milk-fed pa- 
triots, you seem fat-headed enough to believe that I am going to hang myself 
if you wait long enough ; but, unfortunately, I am going to allow you to con- 
duct your own real-estate speculations. It seems to me there should be 
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enough men here who understand the value of corner lots in a safe and godly 
town, and hence should be anxious to hurry this business.’’ 

The icy tones had ceased, and the crowd breathed a great sigh, as if it had 
been freed of a physical pain. But still no one seemed to know where to 
reach for the scruff of this weird situation. Finally, there was some jostling 
on the outskirts of the crowd, and some men were seen to be pushing old 
Billie Simpson forward amid some protests. Simpson was, on occasion, the 
voice of the town. Somewhere in his past he had been a Baptist preacher. 
He had fallen far, very far, and the only remnant of his former dignity was 
a fatal facility of speech when half drunk. War-post used him on those state 
occasions when it became bitten with a desire to ‘‘do the thing up in style.”’ 
So the citizens pushed the blear-eyed old ruffian forward until he stood, hem- 
ming and hawing, in front of Larpent. It was evident at once that he was 
brutally sober, and hence wholly unfitted for whatever task had been planned 
for him. A dozen times he croaked like a frog, meanwhile wiping the back 
of his hand rapidly across his-mouth. At last he managed to stammer, 
‘*Mr. Larpent ” 

In some indescribable manner Larpent made his attitude of respectful 
attention to be grossly contemptuous and insulting. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Simpson !’’ 

‘* Er—now—Mr. Larpent,’”’ began the old man hoarsely, ‘‘ we wanted to 
know—’’ Then, obviously feeling that there was a detail which he had for- 
gotten, he turned to the crowd and whispered, ‘‘ Where is it?’ Many men 
precipitately cleared themselves out of the way, and down this lane Larpent 
had an unobstructed view of the body of the man he had slain. Old Simp- 
son again began to croak like a frog, ‘‘ Mr. Larpent.”’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Simpson.”’ 

‘*Do you—er—do you admit——”’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’’ said the gambler good-humoredly. ‘‘There can be no 
doubt of it, Mr. Simpson, although, with your well-known ability to fog 
things, you may later possibly prove that you did it yourself. I shot him 
hecause he was too officious. Not quite enough men are shot on that account, 
Mr. Simpson. As one fitted in every way by nature to be consummately 
officious, I hope you will agree with me, Mr. Simpson.’’ 

Men were plucking old Simpson by the sleeve and giving him directions. 
One could hear him say, ‘‘ What?’ ‘ Yes,” ‘‘ All right,’’ ‘‘ What?’ ‘ All 
right.’”’ In the end he turned hurriedly upon Larpent and blurted out, 
‘*Well, I guess we’re goin’ to hang you.”’ 





Larpent bowed. ‘‘I had a suspicion that you would,”’ he said in a pleas- 
ant voice. ‘*‘There has been an air of determination about the entire pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Simpson.”’ 

There was an awkward moment. ‘‘ Well—well—well, come ahead.”’ 

Larpent courteously relieved a general embarrassment. ‘‘ Why, of course 
we must be moving. Clergy first, Mr. Simpson. I'll take my old friend, 
Bobby Hether, on my right hand, and we'll march soberly to the business, 
thus lending a certain dignity to this outing of real-estate speculators.”’ 

‘“Tom,’’ quavered Bob Hether, ‘‘ for Gawd’s sake, keep your mout’ shut.” 

‘‘ He invokes the deity,’’ remarked Larnent placidly. ‘‘ But, no; my last 
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few minutes I am resolved to 
devote to inquiries as to the 
welfare of my friends. Now, 
you, for instance, my dear Bob- 
by, present to-day the lament- 
able appearance of a rattlesnake 
that has been four times killed 
and then left in the 
suntorot. Itis the 
effect of friendship 
upon a highly deli- 
cate system You 
suffer? It is cruel. 








Never mind; you 
will feel better pres- 
ently.”’ 


CHAPTER ILL. 
Wark-post had 
always risen supe- 
rior to her lack of a 
tree by making use 
of a fixed wooden 
crane which  ap- 
peared over a seec- 
ond-story window 
on the front of Pig- 


rim’s general store. ; . - 
‘*s9 you'VE COME UP TO THE SCRATCH ALL RIGHT, El, BOBBY ? 


This crane had a HE ASKED KINDLY.”’ 

long tackl alway s Drawn by F. P. Klix 

ready for hoisting merchandise to the store’s loft. Larpent, « ing in the 
midst of a slow-moving throng, cocked a bright, bird-like eye at this crane. 

“Mi yes,’’ he said. 

Men began to work frantically. They called each to each in voices stfenu- 
ous but low. They were in a panic to have the thing finished. Larpent’s 
cold, ironical survey drove them mad, and it entered the minds of some that 
it would be felicitous to hang him before he could talk more. But he occu- 
pied the time in pleasant discourse. ‘‘I see that Smith Hanham is not here. 
Perhaps some undue tenderness of sentiment keeps him away. Such feel- 
ings are entirely unnecessary. Don’t you think so, Bobby? Note the fever- 
ish industry with which the renegade parson works at the rope. You will 
be shot for fooling too near a petticoat which doesn’t belong to you—the same 
old habit which got you flung out of the Church, you red-eyed old satyr. Ah, 


the Cross Trail stage coach approaches. What asituation !’ ‘The crowd turned 
uneasily to follow his glanee, and saw, truly enough, the dust cketty old 
vehicle coming at the gallop of four lean horses, Ike Boston was driving the 
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coach, and far away he had seen and defined the throng in front of Pigrim’s 
store. First calling out excited information to his passengers, who were all 
inside, he began to lash his horses and yell. Asa result he rattled wildly 
up to the scene just as they were arranging the rope around Larpent’s 
neck, 

‘* Whoa !’’ said he to his horses. 

The inhabitants of War-post peered at the windows of the coach and saw 
therein six pale, horror-stricken faces. The men at the rope stood hesitating. 
Larpent smiled blandly. There was a silence. 

At last a broken voice cried from the coach : ‘‘ Driver! Driver! What is 
it? What is it?” Tt 

Ike Boston spat between the wheel horses and mumbled that he s’ posed 





anybody could see, less’n they were blind. The door of the coach opened 
and out stepped a beautiful young lady. She was followed by two little t 
girls hand clasped in hand, and a white-haired old gentleman with a vener- 
able and peaceful face. And the rough West stood in naked immorality 
before the eyes of the gentle East. The leather-faced men of War-post had 
never imagined such perfection of feminine charm, such radiance ; and as 
the illumined eyes of the girl wandered doubtfully, fearfully, toward the man 
with the rope around his neck, a certain majority of the practiced ruffians 
| tried to look as if they were having nothing to do with the proceedings. 

/ f ‘*Oh,”’ she said, in a low voice, ‘‘ what are yougoing to do ?”’ 











ib At first none made reply ; but ultimately a hero managed to break the 
H harrowing stillness by stammering out, ‘‘ Nothin’!’’ And then, as if aghast 
a at his own prominence, he shied behind the shoulders of a big neighbor. 

| **Oh, I know,’ she said, ‘‘ but it’s wicked. Don’t you see how wicked it 


is? Papa, do say something to them.”’ 

The clear, deliberate tones of Jack Larpent suddenly made every one stif- 
fen. During the early part of the interruption he had seated himself upon 
the steps of Pigrim’s store, in which position he had maintained a slightly 
bored air. He now was standing with the rope around his neck and bowing. 
He looked handsome and distinguished and—a devil. A devil as cold as 
moonlight upon the ice. ‘‘ You are quite right, miss. They are going to 
hang me, but I can give you my word that the affair is perfectly regular. I 








killed a man this morning, and, you see, these people here, who look like a 
fine collection of premier s¢oundrels, are really engaged in forcing a real-estate 
boom. In short, they are speculators, land barons, and not the children of 
infamy which you, no doubt, took them for at first.’’ 

‘*O—oh !’ she said, and shuddered. 

Her father now spoke haughtily : ‘‘ What has this man done? Why do 
you hang him without a trial, even if you have fair proofs ?”’ 

The crowd had been afraid to speak to the young lady, but a dozen voices 
answered her father: ‘‘ Why, he admits it.’”’ ‘‘ Didn’t ye hear?’ ‘‘ There 
ain’t no doubt about it.” “‘ No!’ ‘ He sez he did.”’ 

The old man looked at the smiling gambler. ‘‘Do you admit that you 
committed murder ?”’ 

Larpent answered slowly : ‘‘ For the first question in a temporary acquaint- 
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‘* AH, THE CROSS TRAIL STAGE APPROACHES. WHAT A SITUATION !”’ 
Drawn by F. P. Klir. 
ance, that is a fairly strong beginning. Do you wish me to speak as man to 
man, or to one who has some kind of official authority to meddle in a thing 
that is none of his affair ?’’ 
‘‘T_ah—I,”’ stuttered the other. ‘‘ Ah—man to man.’’ 


‘‘Then,’’ said Larpent, ‘‘I have to inform you that this morning, at about 
10:30, a man was shot and killed in my gambling house. He was engaged in 
the exciting business of trying to grab some money out of which he claimed 


I had swindled him. The details are not interesting.”’ 
The old gentleman waved his arm in a gesture of terror and despair and 
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tottered toward the coach ; the young lady fainted ; the two little, girls wailed. 
Larpent sat on the steps with the rope around his neck. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The chief function of War-post was to prey upon the bands of cowboys, 
who, when they had been paid, rode gayly into town to look for sin. To 
this end there were in War-post many thugs and thieves. There was treach- 


‘ ery and obscenity and merciless greed in every direction. Even Mexico was 


levied upon to furnish a kind of ruffian whieh appears infrequently in the 
northern races. War-post was not good ; it was not tender ; it was not chiv- 
alrous ; but—— 

But 

There was a quality to the situation in front of Pigrim’s store which made 
War-post wish to stampede. There were the two children, their angelic faces 
turned toward the sky, weeping in the last anguish of fear; there was the 
beautiful form of the young lady prostrate in the dust of the road, with her 
trembling father bending over her; on the steps sat Larpent, waiting, with a 
derisive smile, while from time to time he turned his head in the rope to 
make a forked-tongued remark as to the character and bearing of some acquaint- 
ance. All the simplicity of a mere lynching was gone from this thing. 
Through some bewildering inner power of its own it had carried out of the 
hands of its inaugurators and was marching along like a great drama and 
they were only spectators. To them it was ungovernable ; 
more than stand on one foot and wonder. 





they could do no 


Some were heartily sick of everything and wished to run away. Some 
were so interested in the new. aspect that they had forgotten why they had 
originally come to the front of Pigrim’s store. These were the poets. A 
large, practical class wished to establish at once the identity of the new comers. 
Who were they? Where did they come from? Where were they going to? 
It was truthfully argued that they were the parson for the new church at 
Crowdger’s Corners, with his family. 

And a fourth class—a dark-browed, muttering class—wished to go at once 
to the root of all disturbance by killing Ike Boston for trundling up his old 
omnibus and dumping out upon their ordinary lynching party such a load of 
tears and inexperience and sentimental argument. In low tomes they ad- 
dressed vitriolic reproaches. 

‘* But how’d I know?” he protested, almost with tears. ‘‘ How'd I know 
ther’d be all this kick up?” 

But Larpent suddenly created a great stir. He stood up, and his face was 
inspired with a new, strong resolution. ‘‘ Look here, boys,’’ he said decis- 
ively, ‘‘you hang me to-morrow. Or, anyhow, later on to-day. We can’t 
keep frightening the young lady and these two poor babies out of their wits. 
Ease off on the rope, Simpson, you blackguard! Frightening women and 
children is your game, but I’m not going to stand it. Ike Boston, take your 
passengers on to Crowdger’s Corners, and tell the young lady that, owing to 
her influence, the boys changed their minds about making me swing. Some- 
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“THERE WAS A QUALITY TO THE SITUATION IN FRONT OF PIGRIM’S STORE 


VHICH MADE 
WAR-POST WISH TO STAMPEDE.”’ 
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hocdy lift the rope where it’s caught under my ear, will you? Boys, when 
Is you want me you'll find me in the Crystal Palace.”’ 

H His tone was so authoritative that some obeyed him at once involuntarily ; 
hut, as a matter of fact, his plan met with general approval. War-post 
heaved a great sigh of relief. Why had nobody thought earlier of so easy a 
way out of all these here tears ? 


CHAPTER V. 
' Larpent went to the Crystal Palace, where he took his comfort like a gen- 
{| tleman, conversing with his friends and drinking. At nightfall two men rode 
i into town, flung their bridles over a convenient post and clanked into the | 
BH Crystal Palace. War-post knew them in a glance. Talk ceased and there 
) was a watchful squaring back. 
The foremost was Jack Potter, a famous town marshal of Yellow Sky, but 
! now sheriff of the county ; the other was Scratchy Wilson, once a no less 
| famous desperado. They were both two-handed men of terrific prowess and 
courage, but War-post could hardly believe her eyes at view of this daring 
invasion. It was unprecedented. 
| Potter went straight to the bar, behind which frowned Bobby Hether. 
YH} ‘“ You know a man by the name of Larpent ?”’ ; 
7 ‘*Supposin’ I do?’ said Bobby sourly. 
at ‘‘Well, I want him. Is he in the saloon ?”’ 
i} ‘Maybe he is and maybe he isn’t,’’ said Bobby. 
; Potter went back among the glinting eyes of the citizens. ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
want a man named Larpent. Is he here?’ 

War-post was sullen, but Larpent answered lazily for himself: ‘‘ Why, you 
must mean me. My name is Larpent. What do you want?’ 

‘*T’ve got a warrant for your arrest.’’ 

There was a movement all over the room as if a puff of wind had come. 
The swing of a hand would have brought on a murderous mélée. But, after 
an instant, the rigidity was broken by Larpent’s laughter. 

‘‘Why, you're sold, sheriff !’’ he cried. ‘‘ I’ve got a previous engagement. 
The boys are going to hang me to-night.’’ 

If Potter was surprised he betrayed nothing. 

‘*The boys won’t hang you to-night, Larpent,’’ he said calmly, ‘‘ because 
HT | I’m going to take you in to Yellow Sky.”’ 

Larpent was looking at the warrant. 

‘‘Only grand larceny,’’ he observed. ‘ But still, you know, I’ve prom- 
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ised these people to appear at their performance ?”’ 

H ‘You're goin’ in with me,’’ said the impassive sheriff. 

I ‘“You bet he is, sheriff !’? cried an enthusiastic voice, and‘it belonged to 
Ht Bobby Hether. The barkeeper moved down inside his rail, and, inspired 
\ like a prophet, he began a harangue to the citizens of War-post : ‘‘ Now, look 
i here, boys, that’s jest what we want, ain’t it? Here we were going to hang 
i Tom Larpent jest for the reputation of the town, like. ’ Long comes Sheriff 
i Potter, the reg-u-lerly cons-ti-tuted officer of the law, ar’ he says, ‘No; the 
| man’s mine.’ Now, we want to make the reputation .of the town as a law- 
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abidin’ place, so what do 
we say to Sheriff Potter? 
We says, ‘ A-a-ll right, 
sheriff ; you’re regular ; 
we ain't; he’s your man.’ 
But supposin’ we go to 
fightin’ over it? Then 
what becomes of the re- 
putation of the town 





vi 

which we was goin’ to 4 

i. swing Tom Larpent for?”’ 2 
The immediate oppo- 4 

sition to these views came 3 

: from a source which a i 
stranger might have dif- ir 


ficulty in imagining. 





Men’s foreheads grew 
thick with lines of obsti- 
nacy and disapproval. 
They were perfectly will- 
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ing to hang Larpent yes- 
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terday, to- lay , or to- 
morrow as a detail in a 
set of circumstances at 
War-j ost; but when 
some outsider from the 
alien town of Yellow Sky 
came into the sacred pre- 





cinets of War-post and 





proclaimed the intention 


‘‘THE LAST THING SEEN BY THE MEN IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
WAS THE BRONZE COUNTENANCE OF JACK POTTER AS HE 


of extracting a citizen for 
cause, any citizen for any BACKED FROM THE PLACE.” 

cause, the stomach of Drawn by F. P. Klix. 

War-post was fed with a clan’s blood, and her children gathered under one 
invisible banner, prepared to fight as few people in few ages were enabledeto 
fight for their—points of view. There was a guttural murmuring 


‘*No; hold on!’ sereamed Bobby, flinging up his hands. ‘‘ He'll come 
clear all right. Tom,’’ he appealed wildly to Larpent, ‘‘ you never commit- 
ted no — low-down grand larceny ?”’ ¥ 
‘*No,”’ said Larpent coldly. 
‘* But how wa. it? Can’t you tell us how it was?” 
Larpent answered with plain reluctance. He waved his hand to indicate t 
that it was all of little consequence. ‘‘ Well, he was a tenderfoot, and he 
played poker with me, and he couldn’t play quite good enough. [But he t 
thought he could ; he could play extremely well, he thought. So he lost his + 


money. I thought he’d squeal.’’ 
‘* Boys,’’ begged Bobby, ‘‘let the sheriff take him.”’ 
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Some answered at once, ‘‘ Yes!’ Otherscontinued to mutter. The sheriff 
had held his hand because, like all quiet and honest men, he did not wish to 
perturb any progress toward a peaceful solution ; but now he decided to take 
the scene by the nose and make it obey him. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said formally, ‘“‘this man is comin’ with me. Larpent, 
get up and come along.”’ 

This might have been the beginning, but it was practically the end. The 
two opinions in the minds of War-post fought in the air, and, like a snow- 
squall, discouraged all action. Amid general confusion Jack Potter and 
Scratchy Wilson moved to the door with their prisoner. The last thing seen 
by the men in the Crystal Palace was the bronze countenance of Jack Potter 
as he hacked from the place. 

A man filled with belated thought suddenly cried out, ‘‘ Well, they’ll hang 
him fer this here shootin’ game, anyhow.”’ 

Bobby Hether looked disdain upon the speaker. 

‘*Will they! And where’ll they get their witnesses? From here, do 
y’ think? No; notasingle one. All he’s up against is a case of grand lar- 
ceny ; and—even supposin’ he done it—what in h—— does grand larceny 
amount to?’ 


. 


KING SNOW. 


By E.Lotse O. RICHBERG. 


‘NPRING came laughing up the valley, chasing poor old Snow; 
S Cheerily her keys she jingled; rudely March winds blow ; 
But those tinkling trifles swinging from her dainty belt 

Will unlock all frozen portals ; barriers bold will melt 
Under winsome glances; armed guards will flee away : 
‘Life, come forth!’ she softly whispered. ‘Sing your roundelay,” 


Pale-faced mothers, from their pillows, hearkened to the voice ; 
Welcomed her inspiring message, ‘‘ Waken, hope, rejoice !’’ 
Gayly she unlocked the fetters, calling Beauty forth ; 

Pardoned out the panting waters of a cruel North ; 

Set her seal of ‘‘ Freedom” boldly on the imprisoned flower ; 
Checked the rude blast ere it coldly wrecked my lady’s bower ; 


Tapped so gently at the window—till it open flew ; 

Rustled o’er the sleeping meadows, and they bloomed anew 
Gently roused the yawning farm lad, who must surely know 
Some one is barred out of heaven by that plaintive low. 
Cockadoodle, sorry-feathered, from his dungeon keep, 

Leads his people forth to battle ; from their winter’s slec 
Underneath the dead leaves hidden, violets peep out, 
Laugh, to find a friendly robin hopping near about. 


Snow has clambered up the hillside, but he cannot stay 

She will, with her rain and sunshine, hurry him away. 

Over yonder, in a sheltered nook, he’s hiding now. 

Think not to escape, Old Graybeard! to her will you'll bow. 
Long enough you’ve held the scepter, now your reign is o’er. 
Bend the knee! Time hath ordained it: Earth is free once more. 
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SERMONS IN BONES 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


PART I. 


{EN do not play cards here in the Klondyke 
M as in the olden days of California, nor do 
they go to town as of old—too cold; and 

then, truth to tell, the men here seem to be more in 
earnest. They are not better or braver than the old 
Argonauts, but may be of a more solid and contented 
sort, as a rule, and taken in a body; and then the 
world has moved in fifty years. But, for what- 
ever reason, they are not nearly so thoughtless 


. 


and it may be of interest as well as of profit to know 
what they talk about. And what a little knot of 
smart men may talk about, when grouped together 
in one of their comfortable cabins over tea and 
pipes, is quite another thing from what a lone man may think about in his 
bunk as the long, long nights creep past, and a silence as of the 
about him. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


ave is 


Of course there are jests, airy nothings, the froth and bubbles of the 
boiling pot; but we will leave them alone and get at the meat and bone. 


The first things naturally talked of are the ‘‘ stampedes,’’ the news in a 
general way, the right and the wrong of a thing, the wisdom or the folly; 
for the gold miner is, has always been and always will be a sort of magistrate 
or judge, and will always have an opinion and will give it, like a judge. And 


I may as well say here as anywhere that these letters, good or bad, are not 
always, not even half the time, entirely my own, so far as opinions go, or 
any forecast of what is coming or what is going on—a digest of the doings 
that transpire about us; but rather a concensus of opinions, verdicts, judg- 
ments and the like of others. The one exhaustless theme here, and upon 
which no verdict has yet been reached, is how the gold deposits, so unlile 
anything down in California, Idaho and Montana, were made, and where? 

The next most important solid subject is this intense cold, this boundless 
and bottomless area of ice. When and how did the ice age begin here? And 
when and how did the great herds of mastodons, elephants and mountain 
bison and other great beasts, whose bones in places literally block the beds of 
streams, live here? When and how did these huge beasts perish ? 

The men here have not as much light as the British Museum might give 
on some subjects to go by in making up a verdict, but they have some light, 
a great deal more than some of the most learned men can have who are at 
home and build up theories. I reckon from what I have read that a learned 
man of great discernment may built up an entire beast from a single bone, 
but I doubt if he can come to as clear a conclusion as these gold-hunters 
have as to how and when these animals whose bones strew the earth have 
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perished, even though he had all the bones at hand that these Klondyke 
waters could pile up. 

For instance: If you should find a whole field of bones tumbled together 
in an ice-drift, or drift of any sort, you might, if quite learned, be’ able to sit 
in London and pick out and name any beast represented there, and even 
every bone of every beast ; but you would not know how or by what element 
a beast perished. You would hardly know whether it died naturally or from 
accident, heat, cold or deluge. But the miner who comes upon these bones 
in his claim year after year or day after day, forms conclusions, comes to a 
verdict finally, and is able to tell pretty clearly from good evidence what has 
happened and how it all happened. At least it seems to me he comes much 
nearer to it than the man with many books and his one bone in his pleasant 
study far away from under the long-drawn shadow of the North Pole. 

I had seen many bones of monster size along the banks of the Yukon, and 
had seen more than one skeleton protruding a few bleached bones from some 
newly broken bank where the ground had given way from the waters rushing 
underneath, and was curious to know when and how those beasts died there, 
and why. You may also notice on either high alluvial bank, as you sweep 
by in your boat down the Yukon, a continuous line of white, as distinct as a 
chalk line on a blackboard, running along about a foot below the present 
surface. It is from one to six inches in thickness. It is formed of ashes, 
exactly such ashes and little bits of pumice-stone as the ashes that covered 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. This streak is the same as you see in railroad 
cuts and in some of the broken banks of lava near Naples. It is the same 
sort of thing, put here by the same force ; and, as far as I could make out 
from the looks of things, at about the same period. It is to be seen all the 
way from the head to the Arctic circle. But this is not important. 

I concluded, after seeing this streak on either hand for days and days, that 
this shower of ashes had once been laid over and upon the whole land. But 
as it does not appear on the tributaries of the Yukon, this conclusion must 
be abandoned. I now think that this stratum of ashes was deposited on the 
high upper floor of the Yukon, almost fifty feet above its present bed, by 
water, and that the ashes probably came from what is now Crater Lake, the 
head lake of the river. At the same time I was quite certain that, by what- 
ever means the ashes may have come there, the great beasts, whose bones lie 
in such numbers in places along the Yukon, and especially at the newly 
washed mouths of turbulent tributaries, perished as the inhabitants of Pom- 
peii perished, under a rain of ashes. But this I now know is not the case. 

One hot day last August, while walking directly down the zigzag bed of 
Sulphur Creek, a gold stream of fifty and sixty miles distance to the south of 
Dawson, I came suddenly upon what had been a dam or obstruction of dead 
animals. The bed of this stream is a solid glacier nine months of the year, 
although the stream runs right against the noonday sun, is as warm as a New 
York alley, and the perpendicular black muck and ice banks are as solid as 
stone for miles, thirty and forty feet high. The water had in the course of 
ages cut through this dam of dead beasts. The black muck banks are hung 
from above with moss on either hand, leaving only room for the little stream 
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to pass three months in the year. The moss leans and hangs down from the 
high rim ; hundreds of little spruce trees lie across the chasm, and the black 
walls of ice and moss and muck that had once been a rich and loose alluvial 
soil are as solemn and gloomy as the walls of an ancient prison. But the 
bones were not black, nor were they broken, nor were they in any confusion. 
In the bed of the stream, over which the clear water rippled pleasantly, I 
could clearly make out the head, one large horn, spine and one shoulder- 
blade of what the miners on the creek call the musk-ox. It is, I think, the 
mammoth bison or buffalo, specimens of which, of lesser size, are still found 
in the region of Great Slave Lake, in the Athabaskan portion of Canada. 
From either side, and in great numbers, great bones protrude from the banks, 
and you could clearly see that these bones had not been washed or banked 
there singly as bones, but from the way in which they lay, apart and in or- 


Ail 


der, as high up as you could reach, you knew, if you cared enough about the 
happy chance that you may not meet with but once in a lifetime, that here, 
before the ice came, was once a pretty little stream, that yonder rolling hills 


on either hand were pasture lands. 
Mr. Hunter, a Montana miner, whose claims lie a few miles below this 


dam of bones, told me that he had found bones in his claim, so numerous 
and so new, that he was almost afraid to use the Sulphur Creek water ; that 
he was quite certain that some of the bones at least still retained animal mat- 
ter, as he could distinetly detect an animal odor. A mile or so below Mr. 
Hunter’s claims is to be seen, or last summer was to be seen, a tusk, in the 
form of a new moon, that measures eight feet and four inches. T hones 
here, where this ivory tusk is, are also numerous and suggestively 1 

J. A. Campbell—now of El Dorado, but for a dozen previous years of 
Forty Mile River, a stream that empties into the Yukon fifty-three miles be- 
low Dawson—tells me that he dug out bones about a hundred miles up the 
Forty Mile, from the frozen earth of his mine, so fresh that his dogs gnawed 
at the ends of them. When I had written down what I thought he had said, 
for I know the man to be most truthful, he corrected me and said : ‘‘ No, not 


an Indian dog, but my own well-fed outside dog; and he gnawed a bone so 
badly when I was away at my work, that I could not send it to the Smith- 
sonian as I intended.’’ This is in line with the Russian account of the fresh 
condition in which the great beast of the Lena River was found. . 

This man Campbell brought me on his dog-sled, this past week, the skull 
and left horn of what he calls a small cow of the monster bison family. The 
skull is inches in thickness, the brain cavity piteously small, and everything 
about it. shows the animal to have been a sort of amphibious marsh beast, 
like the moose of the present day, only of a very low grade of development, 


} 


and not unlike the ugly beasts of the Pontine marshes in Italy. The shell of 
the horn is mostly preserved. The pith of the horn measures sixteen inches 
in diameter near the skull, and the horn, a pretty crescent in form, is twenty- 


five inches long. This was taken from No. 33 A, El Dorado; was found 
on the rock under five feet of gravel, with seventeen feet of muck or black ice 
on top of the gravel. Some particles of gold still cling to the skull and lie 
in crevices of the horn, as it was found in the pay streak. 
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THE MEN, AND THE MACHINES, THAT MAKE 
BIG OCEAN RACER COVER SIX HUNDRED 
MILES A DAY. 






By Fritz Morris. 


7 
? ROBABLY most of our readers have seen one 
5 p of the great floating passenger-carrying ocean 
/ steamships of the transatlantic lines, and many 
| of them fancy that they know all about her. But 
they are mistaken ; for, as a matter of fact, they know very little beyond 
‘ what their eyes have seen, or what has been written about her monster decks, 
her sumptuously furnished saloons and staterooms, her magnificent dining 
’ saloon, and that she is an ‘‘ ocean greyhound.’’ How many know, or know- 
‘ 





: THE GREAT TRIPLE EXPANSION ENGINE 
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“vo 
ing it can realize, that if it were possible to stand her on her stern her little 
bow flag would almost seem to be hidden in the clouds? She would reach 


twice as high as the twenty-five-story St. Paul’s building—one of New York’s 
famous sky-scrapers—and one hundred feet higher than the Washington 





IN THE BOILER ROOM-——-UNDER WAY. 


Drawn by Margaret F Eaton. 

Monument ; the top of the spire of Trinity Church, and the Bartholdi Statue 

of Liberty resting on the dome of the Capitol at Washington would 
come up to her first smokestack. 

It is not generally known that the Emperor William, having heard of the 

wonderful speed of the biggest German liner, and always desirous 
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things for himself, expressed his wish to go to sea on her. The trip took place 
on the 25th and 26th of March, 1898, and the Emperor was accompanied by 
one of the most brilliant staffs of officers he had ever brought together. It 
was a grand opportunity for him to see his grandfather's namesake on her 
best behavior, for the North Sea was at its nastiest. It was awful weather— 
a heavy sea with unusually severe squalls of snow, sleet, and rain, and on the 
morning of the 26th she ran into a thick snowstorm, but the Emperor re- 
mained on the bridge through it all. She made 22 knots, over 26 miles an 
hour, for the entire trip, and the Emperor was delighted and congratulated 
her builders, her owners, her captain and his officers, and her crew, while to 
‘the men below’’ he sent a signed letter praising their work. 

Twenty-five years ago The Engineer of London, the recognized authority 
on all matters pertaining to steamship navigation, made the prediction that 
the crossing of the Atlantic Ocean, by a steamship, at the spéed of 25 miles 
an hour, was one 
of the things 
impossible of ac- 
com plishment. 
At that time the 
Atlantic had 
never been 
crossed by a 
screw steamer at 
as high a speed 
as 15 miles an 
hour; the Cu- 
narder Scotia, 
the last of the 
bi i'4 sidewheel- 
ers, never doing 
better than cn 
average of 14} 
knots. There- 
fore the proph- 
ecy of The En- 
gineer was not at 
all a wild one. 
But to-day there 
are steamers 
that have reach- 
ed the speed of 
25 miles an 
hour, and others 
are in course of 
construction 
which -are ex- 
IN THE BOILER ROOM—IN PORT. pected to sur- 
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THE STOKERS’ MESS. 
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pass it. The fastest liner of to-day has done more than an average of 25 
miles. Her enormous engines and her powerful propellers, mig powers of 
propulsion, have fureed her through the roughest waters of the Atlantic at an 
average speed of 21 knots, which is a fraction over 26 miles the hour. 
The distance of the Southampton-New York route is 3,060 miles, which she 
covers, on the average, in 5 days and 17 hours, considerably over 25 miles an 
hour for the entire trip; her mighty engines—that throbbing, thumping, 


heart down below—revolve about 80 times per minute, or about 672,000 revo- 
lutions to cross the Atlantic. 

Have our readers any idea of what it means, and how it is done, to make 
this maritime marvel cover 3,060 miles, overcoming all natural resistances, 
and reach her dock hours before she is due, or even expected ? rhe steamer’s 
dimensions are: extreme length, 647 feet ; breadth, 66 feet ; depth, 43 feet ; 
tonnage, 14,000, and displacement, 20,000. She was built to develop great 
speed, and her yacht-like lines, with her four enormous smokestacks slanting 
at a rakish angle, demonstrate its attainment. Her indicated force is 32,000 
horse-power, and the motive power necessary to develop this lies in two triple- 
expansion engines, each working on four cranks with four steam cylinders, 
one behind the other, and constructed by the German ship building company 
of Stettin that built the hull. Their diameter is: high pressure cylinder, 52 
inches ; intermediate cylinder, 897 inches ; two low pressure cylinders, 964 
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inches. The two engines are separated by a water-tight longitudinal bulk- 
head. The two three-bladed propellers measure 22 feet 3} inches in diameter, 
with a pitch of 32 feet 10 inches. They are constructed of bronze, and each 
weighs 26 tons. The crank shafts and the screw shafts, which measure 24 
inches in diameter, were made by Krupp, of Essen, and are of the best nickel 
steel. The length of the shafting is 198 feet. The two condensers have a 
cooling surface of 35,522 square feet, and the tubes in the condensers are 
11,060 in number, comprising a length of thirty-five miles. 
sut these are technicalities, so I will put the facts in plainer English. I said 
the steamship had an indicated force of 32,000 horsepower. A distinguished 
Englishman recently compared a steamer propelled by such engines with the 
ancient galleys propelled by oars and manual labor. ‘‘ Take her length at 
being some 600 feet and assume that place could be found for as many as 400 
oars on each side, each are worked by three men, or 2,400 men in all; allow 
that six men, under these conditions, could develop work equal to one horse- 
power, we should have 400 horse-power as the result of the work of the 
2,400.’’ Double the number and we should have 800 horse-power with 4,800 
men at work, and we should need forty times 4,800 men to attain the neces- 
sary horse-power to propel the steamer at her customary rate of progress, and 
double that number in reserve if the Journey is to be carried on continuously. 
Now, that you have an idea of the 
propulsion, and the propelling pow- 
er, come downstairs with me. | 
don’t mean into the saloon, but 
down below the decks, below the 
machinery, below the boilers. I 
think you will be interested and 
surprised, I know you will be nerv- 
ous and get very, very grimy, oily, 
and sooty. Down a little iron stair- 
way almost perpendicular and ex- 
tremely slippery, and you are in 
the main engine room. Itis a bright 
and cheerful looking apartment, and 
every bit of machinery glistens and 
shines like brightly polished silver. 
For the various purposes needed on 
the vessel the machinery in the en- 
gine and boiler rooms comprises a 
number of pumps and auxiliary en- 
gines, 47 in all, among them four 
large dynamos, two air pumps, four 
large centrifugal pumps, and one 
‘WE cnier anp refrigerator pump. The total num- 
ASSISTANT EN- er is 68, with 124 steam cylinders, 
tte Dawe ow and for the purpose of ridding the 
THEIRDOMAIN. vessel of water four centrifugal 
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UNDER THE BILGE KEELS, IN DRY DOCK, 
pumps, two engine pumps and six duplex pumps are available, which alto- 
gether can throw 3,600 tons of water per hour. The boiler room is ventilated 
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. cating parts and to the bringing of 
the cranks working opposite each 
other as nearly together as _possi- 

ble. The chief engineer explains 

| to us that this method of balancing, 
known as the Yarrow-Schlick- 
Tweedy system, is now being ex- 
tensively adopted, but that the Ger- 
mans have the credit for its first use 
in a high-speed Atlantic liner. The 
port and starboard engines 
ire at 19 feet 84 inches 
centres, the propellers are 
21 feet 8 inches apart, 
and they overlap one an- 
other to the extent of 8 
inches, the port propeller 
being three feet ahead. The 
erfgines themselves are beautiful 
to look at; one piston valve is 









fitted to the high-pressure cyl- 


HIGH NOON—ON DECK. 


Drawn by Margaret F. Eaton. 


by natural means and 
artificially through six- 
teen ventilating engines. 
The four smoke-stacks 
measure 12 feet 2 inches 
in diameter, and are am- 
ply wide enough for a 
Broadway cable car to go 
through. 





The ship’s perform- 
ance is the best praise of 
the design, while the ab- 
sence of vibration is in 
marked contrast to the 
engines of most of the 
so-cailed ocean grate 
hounds. This, of course, 
is due to the perfect 
balancing of the recipro- REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, 
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Captain Engelbaart. The Emperor. 
EMPEROR WILLIAM, OF GERMANY, ON BOARD A GERMAN LINER—FROM A SNAPSHOP 
PHOTOGRAPH, 


inder, two piston valves to the inter mediate cylinder, while the two low- 


pressure cylinders have each a double ported slide valve. Nickel steel has 
been used for the crank and propeller shafting, the bearings of the crankpin 
and connecting-rod pins being of cast steel. 

Come down another flight of stairs into the boiler room, where things are 
not so pleasant, and where you must stoop, almost bend dot . to move 
about at all. In that position you must pass between hot boilers not quite 
three feet apart, with paint and oil dripping from above, and with an uncom- 
fortable and unsure carpet of loose soft coal beneath. The boilers are arranged 
in four separate water-tight compartments, and there are twelve double-ended 
boilers, arranged in four groups athwart the ship, while at the after end of 


the after boiler room are two single-ended boilers for special harbor use, but 
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THE CRANK SHAFT. 


these are also used at sea for propelling purposes. Any of the generators 
can be thrown out of action, while all the boilers can be used for either set of 
engines. The stop valves are arranged on a platform over the engines. There 


are two fans in every stokehold, of which there are eight, and these fans are 
driven by separate electric motors ; they exhaust into upeast shafts below the 
stokehold floor, discharging direct into the ashpit, and the supply can be regu- 
lated by valves. The height from the grate to the top of the smokestack is 
over 105 feet, which is exceptionally great, so that there is always a good 
draught independent of the fans. The boilers are all 16 feet 10} inches in 
diameter, and the double-ended generators are 20 feet 53 inches long, and 














THE TWIN PROPELLERS. 
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those with fur- 
naces at one end 
are 11 feet 53 
inches long. The 
former have eight 
furnaces, the lat- 
ter four, each 
being 47.2 inches 
in diameter, and 
the shell plates 
are 1} inches 
thick. There are 
674 tubes of 3.27 
inches outside 
diameter in each 
double - ended 
and 837 in each 
single - ended 
boiler, while the 
number of stay 


THE 





TUE GIANT SMOKE-STACKS, 




















ASH EJECTOR, 


tubes is 197 in the former 
and 97 in the latter. 
There is a little railway 
on tracks for bringing the 
fuel from the immense 
bunkers of the ship, of 
which there are 16, with 
a capacity of 4,596 tons, 
and ash ejectors are fitted 
in each stokehole, with 
pumps for use also for 
fire, sanitary, and other 
purposes. 

The engineer’s force is 
divided into 1 superin- 
tendent chief engineer, 1 
chief engineer, 2 second 
engineers, 7 third engin- 
cers, 6 fourth engineers, 
12 assistant engineers, 3 
electricians and 38 oilers. 
The stokers’ force com- 
prises 1 chief boiler- 
maker, 2 foremen, 12 
chief firemen, 78 stokers 
and 87 coalshovers. And, 
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though they work very hard, these firemen, stokers and coal shovers, 
they have by no means a bad billet. They are fairly well paid, and 
while they are in port, which equals the time they are at sea, they have little 
todo. They get three good, substantial meals a day, and coffee before they 
go below. The engineering officers are accommodated in the vicinity of the 


engines, while the stokers have their rooms and bunks on the next two levels. 
Thus they pass to a large wash-house fitted with hot and cold baths, and 
thence to the mess-room, the head stokers messing separately. The bunks of 
the stokers are di- 
vided into three 
compartments, and 
it is so arranged that 
all in the same 
watch shall sleep in 
the same compart- 
ment, so that they 
are not disturbed by 
the others when off 
duty. It might be 
thought that the 
work of a stoker on 
board this ocean 
leviathan would be 
anything but 
healthy; but the fact 
is that, provided the 
men are steady in 
their habits, they 
suffer scarcely at all 
from their arduous 
labors. A stoker 
works for four hours 
at a stretch, and 
during that time the 
temperature of his 
surroundings varies 





from 120 to 160 de- STARTING AND REVERSING GEAR. 

grees Fahrenheit. The force is divided into three watches, and each watch 
has 4 hours on duty and 8 hours off, so that each stoker works 8 hours 
and is free 16 hours every day; it is estimated that each stoker lifts 105 
shovelfuls of coal, weighing 18 pounds each, every hour while at work, or 
7,560 pounds during his 4 hours in front of the furnace. While feeding one 
furnace a stoker has to be extremely careful or his arm will be burnt by the 


furnace behind him. As a rule a man is occupied for about three minutes at 
each furnace, and directly he has finished he rushes to the air-pipe and waits 
till his turn comes round again. _It has been found that the work is least in- 


jurious to the men who are regularly employed at it. 
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Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U. S. N., an interesting writer about 
ships and tales of the sea, presents a most graphic and picturesque description 
of the stokehole of a great Atlantic liner. He says: ‘‘ Under the splintering 
silver of the electric lamps cones of light illuminate great spaces garishly 
and leave others in unbroken masses of shadow. Through bulkhead 
doors the red and gold of the furnaces checker the reeking floor, and the 
tremulous roar of the caged fires dominates the sibilant splutter of the steam. 
Figures nearly naked, gritty and black with coal, pasty with ashes and soaked 
with sweat, come and go in the blazing light and in the half-gloom, and seem like 
nightmares from fantastic tales of demonology. When the furnace doors are 
open thirsty tongues of fire gush out, blue spirals of gas spin and reel over the 
bubbling mass of fuel, and great sheets of flame suck half-burned carbon over 
the quivering firewall into the flues. With averted heads and smoking bodies 
the stokers shoot their slice-bars through the melting hillocks and twist and 
turn them until they undulate like serpents. The iron tools blister their hands, 
the roaring furnaces sear their bodies, their chests heave like those of spent 
swimmers, and their eyes tingle in parched sockets, but work they must ; there 
is no escape, no holiday in this maddening limbo. Steam must be kept up, 
and perhaps a cruel record lowered. Facing the furnaces, the hollow upscoop- 
ing of the stoker’s 
shovel echoes strid- 
ently on the iron 
floor, and these speed 
makers pile coal on 
coal until the fire 
fairly riots and, half 
blinded, they stagger 
backward for a cool- 
ing respite. But it 
is only a moment at 
the best, for their 
taskmasters watch 
and drive them. 
The noise and up- 
roar are deafening ; 
coal trimmers trun- 
dle their barrows un- 
ceasingly from bunk- 
er to stokehole or, if 
the ship’s motion be 
too great for the 
wheels, carry it in 
baskets ; and, during 
the four long hours, 
there is no rest for 


as, NS those who labor 
CENTRIFUGATION MACHINERY. here. ’’ 
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But to return to the 
machinery. Each 
propeller has three 
blades of Vulcan 
bronze which is made 
up of copper, zinc, 
and a little of alumi- * 
num and of tin—the 
company does not 
care to publish the 
exact proportions. 
The ship has the 
usual space left in 





single-screw ships, as 










well as being bossed 
out, and thus there is no part of the 
shafting carried overboard. The stern 
framing has been made of special de- 
sign and particularly strong. Each of 
the two main engines is equipped with 
a small turning engine and the neces- 
sary arrangement for 
rendering possible a 
rotation of the main 
shafting and the 
crank mechanism. 
These engines have 
two cylinders and the 
distribution of steam 
is effected by two pis- 
ton valves and one 
eccentric which re- 
volves on the shaft, 
and they can run 
either backwards or 
forwards. 

Now, let us go up- 











“ 


ALL HANDS ON DECK! CLEAR THE BOATS !”’ 


stairs again. What is the excitement, why the crowd around the frame 
at the foot of the main stairway where one of the junior officers is putting 
up a notice? Listen to the cheering! Hurrah, hurrah! Bravo! Fein! 
Famos! Ausgezeichnet! Bully! What does it all mean? It means that 
the steamship can put another broom at her masthead—that she has 
beaten her own record during the past twenty-four hours, that she has 
far outrun the ‘ best-on-record’’ of any other steamer that crosses the 
Atlantic, and has actually put behind her 585 knots, which is more than six hun- 
dred miles, and completely shattering The Engineer’s prophecy. If you have 
never been on board an ocean racer when a record has been smashed to 
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smithereens you have 
missed one of the most 
exciting experiences of 
transatlantic traveling. 
It is always a red letter 
day, the captain’ and 
chief engineer come in 





formany congratulations, 
the passengersand officers 
indulge in exultations, 
and many extra corks are 
popped, and cigars are 
sent downstairs to the 
engineers and to ‘‘the 
men below the boilers,’’ 
the firemen and stokers. 

The great ocean flyer 
is abundantly and effi- 
ciently supplied with 
every known means and 
modern device for the 
safety of the vessel and 
all on board. The cap- 
tain and navigating offic- 





ers on the bridge have 
very thorough control of IN PORT-—MAKING REPAIRS. 

the ship by telegraphs, telephones, electric signals, ete. Loud-speaking 
telephones take the place of the speaking tubes heretofore used. 

There is only one function which ‘‘the men below’’ have to perform on 
deck, and that is when the alarm bell rings the danger signal. Three contin- 
uous rings from the bridge means ‘‘ All hands on deck—stand by the boats !”’ 
In a moment everything is dropped and all hands hurry to the bridge deck, 
every man to his assigned post at one of the boats. The 500 men are divided 
among the 18 lifeboats and the seven collapsable lifeboats, each one where he 
belongs, and there awaits further orders from the bridge. 
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pronounced. A cat slumbered px 


filtered through the red gas globes, gave the apartment an appe 
comfort and good cheer. 

At last, with a sigh of relief, Mrs. Burdick threw down her pen ai 
her paper aside. Her article for the Woman’s Club to-morrow was f 
** An hour before John will be in,’’ she sighed impatiently, glan¢ 

clock. ‘* That is what it means to be the wife of a traveling man. 


until all hours of the night for him to come home !”’ 


before.the grate fire, and the so 


O'Clock, Tea!’ 


FAs 


|" was nearly midnight, but Mrs. Bur- 


dick still sat at her desk writing. It 

was very quiet in the library save for 
the sound of her pen, which went scratch- 
ing briskly across the page. Outside the 
wind shrilled about the corners of the 
house, and occasionally there came fierce, 
sudden gusts of rain against the window- 
pane, but the suggestion of storm and 
discomfort without only made the warmth 
and luxuriousness of the room the more 


wefully 
ft light, 
ince of 


1 pushed 


shed. 


ng at the 


Waiting 


The air of the room was heavy with the perfume of some hyacinths near 
by, and she was thoroughly tired. A delicious sense of drowsiness, born of 
the sense of a duty well discharged, began to steal over her. The clock softly 
chimed the hour, the cat aroused itself, purred gently for a moment, then re- 
lapsed into slumber again, and all was still. 

Suddenly Mrs. Burdick became vaguely conscious of a change in the con- 
ditions surrounding her. She had, in the midst of her half dreams, one_pf 
those premonitions of danger which come to all of us sometimes f1 no tes- 
timony of the senses, but rather from some mysterious source within. She 
knew instinctively that an element of evil had entered into this peaceful scene, 
and she became at once wide awake. 

Then there came to her ears a sound other than that of the storm without. 
It was that of stealthy footsteps on the bare floor of the adjoi room. 
They came nearer, then paused a moment, and a cautious hand was laid upon 
the knob of the door behind her. 

Mrs. Burdick was not a particularly courageous woman, and a | perspi- 
ration started out upon her body. It seemed to her as if all th «l had 
rushed to her head and was trickling out at the roots of her hair. She had 
sometimes wondered what she would do if she were to find a burglar in the 
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house. She had supposed that she would probably scream and faint away, 
according to conventional procedure. She experienced a sense of surprise to 
find herself doing nothing of the sort, but turning her chair swiftly about to 
face the intruder. 

In the doorway stood a man. He was tall, slight and youngish-looking, 
with a drooping yellow mustache which did not hide the lines of a sneering 
smile upon his lips. He wore a shabby overcoat, buttoned tightly over his 
narrow chest, and a brown derby hat, also somewhat the worse for wear, 
drawn well down over his eyes. In his hand he held a revolver, the shining 
length of which he was pointing directly at her, while he fastened upon her a 
cruel, triumphant gaze. 

Mrs. Burdick tried to think what an up-to-date woman like herself should 
do under such circumstances, but she could remember no precedent by which 
to be guided. She reminded herself, however, that none of her ancestors had 
faltered in the Revolution, so she took a firm grip upon her failing senses and 
sought for her voice, which seemed to have descended somewhere into her 
shoes. 

‘*Good-evening,’’ she remarked at length pleasantly, and looking the in- 
terloper squarely in the eyes. 

The man appeared to be somewhat surprised at this unexpected greeting ; 
but in a moment he showed a line of even, white teeth in a broader smile, 
and responded, ‘‘ Good-evening,’’ at the same time allowing the hand hold- 
ing the revolver to drop by his side. 

‘*T suppose you have called to see my husband ?” she said as calmly as if 
it were a common occurrence for strange men to appear unannounced in her 
library at midnight. ‘I am sorry he is not in. Iam expecting him in a 
short'time, however, on the Fast Mail. Perhaps you will be seated and wait 
until he arrives.”’ 

The man laughed aloud. ‘‘ Well, you are a game one,”’ he said, ‘‘ and no 
mistake. But that’s too thin. You don’t expect him at all to-night. I 
took pains to make sure that he wouldn’t leave New York until to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

“Oh, very well,’’ said she quietly, although her heart was thumping 
wildly. ‘‘ Perhaps you are” better posted as to his whereabouts than I am, 
but I certainly received a letter from him this morning, telling me to expect 
him to-night. Howeyer, since you didn’t call to see him, perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind telling me what is your business here ?”’ 

‘*Not a bit,’’ said the man. ‘I’m after your diamonds and your silver. 
I know you've got’em both. I’ve seen you wear the diamonds, and I found 
out how much silver you’ ve got from the cook that left here last week. I'll 
thank you to show me where they are—the quicker the better—and then I'll 





skip out before the night watchman comes along this way.’’ 

‘* And if I refuse ?’’ she asked steadily. 

The man tapped his revolver significantly. ‘‘It would be better for you 
not to,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Burdick made no further remark, but sat leaning back in her chair, 
looking curiously at the man, who stood now quite near her. 
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**Well,”’ he said at length, with a surly frown, ‘‘why don’t you start? 
What’s the matter with you?” 

‘*Oh, nothing,’’ said she. ‘‘I was only looking at you, and I must say | 
aim surprised. ”’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘“Why! Because you don’t look at all as I expected you to.”’ 

**Expected me to! What do you mean? Why did you expect me to 
look like anything? You never even heard of me!’’ 

**No; but I suppose—— Well, you really are a burglar, aren’t you? 

‘** You bet Iam, and I’m a good one, too. I can show you several tricks 
of my trade if you don’t show up those sparklers pretty quick. Hurry up, 
will you ?”’ 

The lady made no movement to rise. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said at length retlect- 
ively, ‘‘ I’ve looked for you under the bed every night for a good many years, 
and I always thought you would be a sort of villainous-looking fellow, with 
matted black hair and dirty hands. But you—— Why, you look almost 
like a gentleman ! 

A wave of hot color swept over the man’s sallow face. ‘‘ How do you 
know but what I have been one and am one yet?’ he asked sarcastically, 
laying the revolver upon her desk, against which he leaned with folded arms. 


‘“Maybe you’ve been one, but you’re not one now. Cientlemen,’’ said 
Mrs. Burdick haughtily, ‘‘ don’t wear their hats in the presence of ladies, nor 
bring mud into their houses on their feet,’’ she added, glancing with indigna- 


tion at his dirt-incrusted soles, 




















‘*ONE LUMP, OR TWO, MR. —— ?”’ 
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The burglar removed his hat and laid it on the desk, after which he lifted 
lirst one foot and then the other and gazed critically at them. 

‘Ten thousand pardons !’’ he exclaimed, as he carefully gathered up sev- 
eral pieces of mud and threw them in the grate. ‘* There wasn’t any door 
mat at the window where I came in, and I was in a hurry.”’ 

‘ Besides,’’ she continued, her rising wrath sweeping away her fear, ‘‘ no 
gentleman would come in my house at midnight, demanding my private 
property. How dare you do such a thing, sir! You've no business to have 
my things !’ 

‘‘T have got just as good a right to have nice things as you have, only | 
haven't been so lucky as to get them the way I'd like to. ’Tisn’t my fault 
that I have to get things this way. The world owes me a living, and I’m 
going to have my share,’’ he continued doggedly. 

‘“It seems to me that a smaller share got in a safe and respectable way 
would be more satisfactory than a fortune gained in such a risky—er—pro- 
fession as yours.”’ 

‘*It may be risky, but it isn’t any worse than the Board of Trade,’’ said 
the burglar meaningly, ‘‘and it’s just about as honest, too. That's where 
your father got the money he gave you to build this house with.’’ 

Mrs. Burdick flushed angrily and opened her mouth for an indignant re- 
sponse, but she thought better of it. The next moment she laughed good- 
naturediy, and said: *‘ Well, you seem to know all about my private affairs, 
and are as plain-spoken as | am myself. We'll not try to discuss the mat- 
ter, please. Do you know, I was just thinking about your wife. I should 
think it would be quite unpleasant for her to have you away so much at 
night and never know whether you are going to come home with your full 
share or be landed in the police station.” 

‘“My wife!’ said the burglar. ‘‘Oh, she don’t mind. She’s in the same 
business herself.’’ 


‘¢Dear me ! ' 


And so she is a burglar, too ?” 

‘* Well—not exactly. She’s—well—she’s a shoplifter.’’ 

“Oh, I see! And have you any family ?”’ 

‘‘One. Boy just past four.”’ 

‘** And is he a burglar, too ?”’ , 

‘‘ Well, I should say not !”’ said the man with indignation. ‘‘ You ought 
to see the kid. I tell you, he’s as high-toned a little chap as anybody’s. He 
goes to kindergarten, and we keep him dressed up nice all the time, and, you 
bet, he don’t train with everybody’s young ones either. We're bringing him 
up straight, we are, and after a while we’re going to quit and live different 
and take him in good secicty.”’ 

‘*That will be nice,’’ said she, nodding her head approvingly. ‘‘ I’m glad 
to hear you talk that way. It shows you have the right feeling for your 
child, even if you are a burglar. We all want our children to have some- 
thing better than we have ourselves. _[’'m always interested in people with 
children. We have a boy, too, and that’s the way we feel about him. He’s 
not as old as yours nearly, but he is such a darling! You ought to see 
my baby! He’s the handsomest little fellow, and unusually bright for 
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his age. He’s only ten months old, and he has six teeth, and says ‘ Papa’ 
already.”’ 

‘““T’'d like tosee him,”’ said the burglar, with interest. ‘‘ I’m awful fond 
of children, but I guess you’d better not disturb him.”’ 

‘‘No; I think I won’t. He’s afraid of strangers, too. Do you drink tea?’ 
she asked suddenly. 

*“ When I can’t get anything stronger.’’ 

“Well, I think ll make some. I’ve been writing a paper on ‘ Food as a 
Moral Agent’ for our Woman’s Club, and I’m rather faint. I always havea 
cup for Mr. Burdick when he comes in, and a sandwich, too ; but since you 
say he’s not coming to-night, we’ ll not wait. If you will have a seat, | shall 
be pleased to serve you,’’ she added politely. 


She arose from her chair and went over to the pretty wicker tea table with 
its handsome service, and drew it out in front of the grate, The burglar 
watched her suspiciously for a moment or two, and his hand stole toward his 
revolver ; but finding that she set herself to making the tea with evidently no 
other intention, he sat down close to the little table. The fire sputtered mer- 
rily in the grate, and the handsome white cat came and rubbed in irl ndly 


fashion against his legs. He drew a-sigh of comfort, and leaned back in the 
depths of Mr. Burdick’s own luxurious easy-chair, while he watched his host- 
ess with as much composure as if he had all his life been accustomed to tak- 
ing tea at midnight in ladies’ parlors. And, indeed, watching Mrs. Burdick 


making tea was a sight which any man would enjoy, for she was an extremely 
pretty and graceful young woman. She wore a handsome gown of scarlet 
silk, trimmed with quantities of white lace, and her hands, whi moved 
deftly amongst the tea things, were white, and adorned with several choice 
gems. Her guest viewed the jewels with interest and the air of a connoisseur. 

She glanced demurely at him from under her long eyelashes, and: said 


smilingly, as she held the sugar tongs poised above the dainty Sevres cup, 
‘*One lump, or two, Mr.—— ?”’ 

‘*Smith,’’ responded the burglar, after a few moments’ hesitatior ‘Two, 
if you please, but no eream.’’ 

She handed the cup to him with all the grace and courtesy with which she 
would have served a prince. Then she took a cup herself and sat down with 


it in her revolving desk chair. Both sipped their tea in silence. The burglar 
gazed thoughtfully into the grate, and the lady watched him curiously. How 


‘thin he was, poor fellow, and how sad and tired his eyes were! Her heart 


quite warmed to him when she remembered how proudly he had spoken of 
the kid. 

‘*No man that loves his child so tenderly can be wholly bad,’’ she thought. 
Once he looked at his silver spoon critically and weighed it upon his finger. 

‘*T’}l never see that again,’’ she said to herself. But he laid it back on his 
saucer, and, taking a last draught, turned toward her. 

‘* Another cup ?”’ she asked hospitably. ‘‘ No? Perhaps you will smoke ?”’ 
pushing toward him Mr. Burdick’s generously filled cigar-holder. 

‘*Thanks,”’’ he responded gravely and with an air of reproach. Gentle- 
men never smoke in the presence of lacies.’’ 
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‘* Fairly caught !’’ exclaimed she, laughing gayly. ‘‘ Well, then, if you will 
not smoke, or drink any more tea, please tell me how you came to be a bur- 
glar ?’’ 

It’s a long story, and it isn’t a very pretty one; but if you want to know, 
I'll tell you. Once,’ said the burglar, ‘‘ I expected to have a home like 
this.”’ 

Mrs. Burdick nodded sympathetically. 

‘* Of course, we didn’t begin at the top, like you have ; but we lived decent, 
Lizzie and I. We had a little cottage, with vines growing over it, and we 
were as happy as a king and queen, ’specially after the kid came. Lizzie’s 
father kept the main store in the little town where we lived. He wasn’t rich, 
but he was comfortable, and I worked for him. ’Twould have been all right 
if I'd been willing to wait. I suppose if 'd been square ’'d have been his 
partner some day, and had it all, for Lizzie was an only child. But the sal- 
ary was small, the old man was close, and I wanted to see Lizzie and the kid 
have things that other folks had. So I fixed up the books in a way so as I 
could take out something once in a while from the cash drawer. 

‘?Twasn’t hard, for he trusted me with everything, and I done it regular 
for two years. Sometimes I thought I’d stop and save up so as I could pay 
it back. But Lizzie, she was so tickled when I brought her home a new dress 
or a gewgaw for the kid. So I kept on, getting in deeper and deeper. 

‘Well, of course it couldn’t end but one way. ’Twas all found out in the 
end. My, but wasn’t the old man crazy! Nothing was too mean for him to 
do or say ; and Lizzie, she sided right in with him. He took her and the kid 
right home, and told me to go—somewhere, and never show my face around 
them again. He wouldn’t prosecute on account of the disgrace to the family ; 
but, Lord! he might as well! Everybody in town knew about it, and I 
couldn’t have got a job of whitewashing. Lizzie got a divorce from me, and I 
skipped out for the city, and started on the road to the place he sent me to. 
It didn’t seem like I cared what became of me after that. What's the use of 
keeping straight when nobody cares anything about you? 
lower and lower, and took to drinking hard to forget it. 

‘*One day I took a notion to go back to the old town. When I got there 
[ found that Lizzie’s folks hadn’t prospered either. Her father had failed in 
business, and that and his daughter's trouble had worried the old gent so he 
went off in a stroke one day. So there was Lizzie and the kid without.any- 
body or anything. 


So I kept going 


‘* It didn’t make much difference to her though, poor girl! She was always 
delicate, and when I got there she was dying of consumption.”’ 

‘Oh! So it isn’t Lizzie that’s a shoplifter?’ said Mrs. Burdick, with a 
sigh of relief. 

‘* Bless you, no ! 


eB) 


said the burglar. ‘‘I should say not! ’Twasn’t likely 
’d kept very choice company all the time ’d been away—the company I'd 
kept was like the life I'd led. The gang I trained with wasn’t high-toned 
ladies and gents, by a jugful! But I’m married again—one of my own kind. 
She isn’t bad-hearted if she does steal for a living, and she’s mighty good to 
the kid. You see,’’ he explained, ‘“after Lizzie died I brought the kid back 
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here. Lizzie asked me to, not knowing what a tough I'd got to be. He’s a 
cute little fellow. He looks like Lizzie, and we’re going to raise him like 
she’d want to have him—Sue and I are. He’s smart, too, and she’s saved up 
all the sewing cards and things he’s done at the kindergarten. She’s awful 
proud of him. Some day we’re going to buy a house in the suburbs, and 
have a garden, and after a while maybe the kid’ll go to college.”’ 

The burglar was silent and gazed thoughtfully into the fire. He seemed to 
have forgotten the reason of his being there in this handsome house and the 
presence of his touched and interested listener. Perhaps he saw in the fire- 
light’s dull glow visions of future happiness and respectability for the kid, 
which, somehow or other, he himself had missed. 

Suddenly a sharp, trilling whistle was heard outside, directly under the 
window. He started to his feet and looked at Mrs. Burdick. 

**That is my husband,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘ He always whistles that way 
to let me know that he is here. You see, you were mistaken and I was right 
about his coming.”’ 

The revolver lay upon the desk within her reach. He made a rush for it, 
but she was too quick for him. She had taken it and was holding it behind 
her. She held up the other hand warningly. 

** You can take it from me, of course, if you try,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t 
if I were you. Mr. Burdick is always armed when he’s out late at night. 
He’s quick-tempered, too, and somebody might get hurt. I’m fond of him, 
and I should feel badly if he should be the one ; and you—well, you know, 
you have the kid.’’ 

There was a jingle of keys even while she spoke, and in another moment 
the door opened and Mr. Burdick came into the room. The words of greet- 
ing died upon his lips as his eyes fell‘upon the unexpected sight of his wife 
in company with this seedy-looking stranger, with his threatening, scowling 
face. He looked from one to the other inquiringly. 

‘¢ Good-evening, John,”’ said his wife in a voice which sounded somewhat 
high and hysterical. ‘‘ I’m glad vou’ve come. It’s been a long evening, 
but I haven’t been lonely. Ive had a friend with me. This is Mr. Smith. 
My husband, Mr. Burdick, Mr. Smith. He’s just going, John. You must 
thank him for helping me to spend a pleasant hour. Will you show him to 
the door, my dear? Good-night, Mr. Smith. Remember me to the kid.”’ 

Mr. Burdick, marvelling much, did as his wife requested. When he and 
the burglar had exchanged the civilities of parting, and he had closed and 
locked the door after him, he turned to his wife for an explanation of this 
curious happening. But where she had stood there was only a scarlet heap 
upon the floor. Mrs. Burdick had fainted at last. 
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SKAGUAY STATION—FIRST PASSENGER COACH IN ALASKA. 


A RAILROAD TO THE YUKON. 


By W. A. CROFFUT. 
()" all the industrial auxiliaries which the closing century has seen set up 


on the American continent the railroad just finished from Alaskan tide- 


water into the valley of the great Yukon is the boldest and most diffi- 
cult, and promises to be the most useful. <A year ago the gold-besprinkled 
Yukon water-shed was accessible only to the hardy mountaineer and at the 


cost of much money, immense labor and serious peril. Of all those who ven- 
tured up the Pacific through the Alexandria archipelago and Ly Canal as 
far as Skaguay and Dyea at least a quarter turned back intimidated and dis- 
heartened, for in front of them loomed the precipitous coast range, with the 
terrible Dead Horse Trail, on the one hand, and on the other, only five 
miles north, the Chilkoot Trail from Dyea, even more terrible, with its creatled 
avalanches and its cemeteries of numerous dead at Sheep Camp. 

To cross the divide was at the risk of limb and life, for it involved hitching 
along a narrow and insecure shelf through a dark defile over a turbulent river 
and climbing rocky walls that defied almost any creature not armed with 
claws. In Chilkoot Pass, back of Dyea, several scores of adventurous Argo- 
nauts had been buried beneath the tremendous slides of ice and rock from 
the summit, and the Indian trail from Skaguay over White Pass was popu- 
lous with buzzards feasting on the carcases of a thousand horses which per- 
ished there. in a single autumn. 

The narrow vale through which flows down to Lynn Canal the stream 
known as the Skaguay is one of the most humid portions of the earth’s sur- 
face. It is carpeted with heavy moss, and the thick-set evergreens and tangle 
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of dead trees are saturated with water and veiled with lichens of gigantic size 
and motley coloring, kept wet by tremendous storms of rain and by an inces- 
sant downflow of melted snow from the summits of mountains where winter 
makes its perpetual home. The climate of the sea coast and adjacent islands 
is equable and mild, the winters being scarcely as cold as those at Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; but the valley of the Yukon is cold and forbidding, constituting 
a strange contrast. 

To men impelled by gold hunger the coast range was only a temporary 
bugbear. American enterprise did not long remain idle in presence of this 
menacing obstruction, Chilkoot Pass is nearly a thousand feet higher than 
White Pass, on account of which important fact the-great stream of eager 
transit turned in the spring of 1898 from the former into the latter. But 
even here the Thlinkit Trail was so terrible that, while thousands of the 
hardier succeeded in getting over and setting their frail boats afloat on the 
Upper Yukon at Lake Bennett, a hundred every week turned back, appalled 
and disheartened. 

One of the visitors to Skaguay in the fall of 1897 strolled up the Indian 
path which had even thus early accumulated so many of the carcases of horses 
falling from the sloping rocks that it had borrowed from that circumstance 
the grewsome name of ‘‘ Dead Horse Trail.’’ He was a man of mature years, 
shrewd, strong, alert, fearless, and not unacquainted with personal exposure 
in Indian wars and hazardous enterprises—Mr. George A. Brackett, one of 
the early pioneers of Minnesota. He climbed the trail to the summit of 
White Pass, and concluded that, though almost inaccessible to horses and 
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GEORGE A. BRACKETT, CHIEF PROJECTOR OF THE YUKON RAILWAY 
dogs, it was practicable to build a wagon road through the dark cefiles and 
‘ up the frowning acclivities. From his tour of inspection he returned to Ska- 
guay, where a company was formed for the purpose of building and cutting ‘ 
a road through the lowest pass of the coast range to Lake Bennett, the pro- 
a jectors to reimburse themselves by charging a small toll to travelers 
Mr. Brackett was made superintendent and general manager of the pro- 
ject. The members of the company agreed to put in $50 api to begin 
the work immediately and to raise $125,000 more at once to continue and 
complete i This large promise was doomed to scant fulfillment. Some 
$500 or $600 were raised, according to the terms of organization ; but one 
member of the firm took $200 of it for drawing the papers, and another, 
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FIRST CAMP AT SKAGUAY. 








equally thrifty, accepted $350 for alleged services as an engineer, while the 
treasurer decamped with the balance of the money, and his whereabouts has 
not yet been discovered by his associates. 

On November 8th, 1897, Mr. Brackett began work without a dollar of 
money excepting $3,500 of his own, which he had with him. He walked 
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FROM SKAGUAY TO LAKE BENNETT. 
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over the pass and back, found that no practical survey had been made, laid 
down approximately the lines of the proposed road, hired several hundred 
men and established camps between Skaguay and the summit. He every 


1 


day expected to receive money from his theoretical partners in the enterprise. 


They had gone down to the States for the alleged purpose of obtaining it, and 
most of them never returned. By the 20th of December his money was 
gone, no more was in sight and the payment of his men for the week was 
overdue. Discovering that he had apparently been abandoned, he called a 
meeting of his workmen and took them wholly into his confidence. The 


next morning he started for Seattle, to raise funds in some way He laid 
the project before the business men of that growing city, but failed to elicit 
from them any expression of interest or any money. 














IN THE ROUGH, 


He was v ry anxious and depressed over the situation, and prepared to 
start back to Skaguay. Friends warned him not to do so, as the men whom 
he owed on the trail would be sure to make his return dangerous. He re- 
plied that they had treated him squarely and frankly, and he should without 
hesitation go back and face them and tell them the exact situation. On that 
dark morning a friend whom he met on the Pacific slope offered to mortgage 
his home and lend him $5,000 without security till he could go east and get 
some money. Mr. Brackett accepted the offer, took the money, sent it to his 
agent at Skaguay and started east for more. 

Within a week he had borrowed $15,000 in Minneapolis and $10,000 in 
New York. He immediately returned to Skaguay and again pushed the 
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work, hoping that the men associated with him would come to his relief. 
The hope was vain; they did not come. He had at that time 400 men in 
his employ along the trail ; the unskilled laborers were receiving $2.50 a day ; 
the experienced rock men, blasters, etc., $3, and the carpenters, $3.50. The 
enterprise proved far more expensive than was anticipated. Work was going 
forward all along the line, with scores of men in every camp, and to get sup- 
plies to the remoter camps near the summit cost the promoter 20 cents a 
pound. Tents, tools and provisions were thus transported up the pathless 
rocks, for it had been deemed wise to begin the road at the summit and work 
back toward the sea, so that the most difficult section might be finished be- 
fore the total freeze-up of fall should intervene. Not less than 400 tons of 
dynamite were required to blast through the spurs of the mountain range, 
and some of it cost $600 a ton before it was unloaded from men’s backs at 
the point where it was to be used. 

Compelled to resort to such expensive methods, Mr. Brackett’s money was 
spent again in a short time, and he started for the States for more, for wages 
were $10,000 behind and the workmen were anxious. He was fortunate in 
obtaining assistance. <A friend in Canada forwarded him $7,500, and a man 
whom he met on the cars got interested in the project and lent him $8,500 
more. Before spring came he had paid this out and was $50,000 behind 
with his men; but they were loyal to his interests, and he walked from 
camp to camp and assured them that he would get the money and stand by 
them to the last. 


He went to Seattle, and there by appointment met some gentlemen from 
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ANCHORING ROAD TO MOUNTAIN-SIDE, 





Boston who had heard of the project, and, though they were perfe t strangers 


to Mr. Brackett, not one of them having ever seen him before, tl lent him 
$30,000 on the spot, taking his simple promise to pay. He returned to Ska- 
guay, pushed the work as rapidly as possible, hired more men, ran in debt 


to the merchants of Skaguay and Seattle for subsistence and equipments, and 
before summer time came was again far behind in his payments. Again he 
went to the States for more money, was successful in obtaining it, and be- 
lieved himself at last in sight of the end for which he had struggled 

A large portion of the road was now finished and ready for business, 


espe- 
cially the worst part at the upper end, which had hitherto been almost im- 
passable by man. At the same time the charter which had been promised 
him at Washington was held up in the Senate, and the on-rushing crowd for 


the Yukon took violent possession of the road. On refusing to pay toll they 
were stopped by the men in charge, but they broke down the gates again and 
again and rusbed forward over the summit. Colonel Anderson, commanding 
the United States troops at Skaguay, at last quelled the disorder and gave Mr. 
Brackett once more possession of his property. 


His troubles had now fairly begua, Some of the men who had nominally 
associated themselves with him in the first. place, and agreed to raise the 
necessary funds, now made their reappearance at this juncture, and, seeing 
that the project was already a success, and that freight was being carried over 
the summit at greatly reduced cost, they straightway and boldly came to the 
front and demanded their share of the road! One of these, who had invested 
neither money nor labor, neither ingenuity nor counsel, demanded stock in 
the road to the amount of $60,000! Before the road was finished Mr. Brackett 
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had put into it not less than $185,000, and the men who had nothing in it 
but violated promises claimed to own it. Some of them bought up unpaid 
claims against Mr. Brackett to the amount of $3,000, and secured from the 
court at Sitka the appointment of a temporary receiver, and, subsequently, 
an order for his arrest for refusing to obey its mandate. 

Mr. Brackett had seven sons, active and intelligent men, averaging more 
than six feet tall, and he now sent for them to reinforce him in his singular 
battle with dishonesty and cupidity. Again and again parties desiring to 
harass him and defeat his project bought up the time-checks of his men and 
applied to have a receiver take his road ; again and again he went to Sitka, 
redeemed the checks, and defeated the conspirators. He was put in the 
hands of a receiver several times and was very much discouraged, when his 
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workmen, whose pay wasfar behind, drew up and unanimously signed and 
carried a petition to the judge at Sitka not to permit him to be further perse- 
cuted, and declaring that they would sell no more time-checks to anybody. 
He was annoyed, however, by several other similar claimants, one of whom 
followed him to Seattle and brought suit for one-quarter of the entire stock 
of the road, desisting only after his case had been twice thrown out of court. 

The completed road was promptly opened for business, and proved to be 
as great a benefit as had been anticipated. The employés had all been paid 
off to the last dollar, and hundreds of them had joined the on-rushing thou- 
sands up the range and over the divide. The terrors of the trail had van- 
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CRACKING A BOTTLE ON LAST BOULDER BETWEEN THIRD BRIDGE AND WHITE PASS, 


ished. White Pass was now easily surmounted by men and women, dog 
teams and wagons. The toll-taker was kept very busy, and tolls were paid 
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STARTING FROM SKAGUAY. 


with willingness. Packers who had the year before obtained 50 or 60 cents 
a pound, and sometimes even more, were now content with 10 or 12. The 
isolation of Alaska was at an end. 

But another candidate had already appeared to contest with Brackett’s 
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wagon-road the commerce of White Pass. The ‘‘ White Pass & Yukon Rail- 
road Company ’”’ had been organized. Some adventurous promoters from the 
east, visiting Skaguay, had walked over the wagon-road, paid their 25 cents 
toll to the summit and back, and concluded that a narrow-gauge steam rail- 
road was practicable.. If it was practicable, of course it must be built. They 
raised the necessary funds and invited Mr. Brackett to a conference. They 
needed his right of way. He saw that his large investment would be greatly 
diminished in value by the realization of this new plan ; but he also saw that 
it was feasible, and that it would be a great public benefit in making Alaska 
more accessible. He bowed to the inevitable, and made with the new-comers 
the best terms he could. 

Among the chief promoters of the new railroad who now appeared upon 
the ground were Mr. E. C. Hawkins, of Denver, and a well-known English 
engineer, Sir Thomas Tankford. They obtained a charter from the British 
Yukon Company, and rapidly completed arrangements to build the line from 
Lake Bennett, on the Yukon, in British territory, over White Pass and down 
to Skaguay. The only eligible line was that already occupied by the wagon- 
road, and this fact compelled a compromise with Mr. Brackett. 

The conference thus resulted to the advantage of both parties, making the 
railroad feasible while saving the large amount that had already been invested 
in the wagon-road. Abundant funds for the railroad were forthcoming. The 
wagon-road was utilized for the transportation necessary. Before winter came 
again the railroad company had spent more than $2,000,000, and had com- 
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FIRST TRAIN AT PORCUPINE HILL 


pleted 20 miles of substantial track, well ballasted, 3-foot gauge, 56-pound 
rail, and put on rolling stock before New Year's Day. During the first 
month of 1899 a train of elegant cars was making regular trips from Skaguay 
to the summit of White Pass, and the company was pushing forward the 
road-bed down the eastern slope of the range into the valley of the Yukon. 
By the middle of the summer the road was completed to Lake Bennett, and 
it is being continued down the Yukon to Selkirk, 150 miles further north. 
The completed road rises 2,900 feet from Skaguay to the summit, and 
descends 450 feet in reaching Lake Bennett and the waters of the Upper 
Yukon. 

The visitor to Central Alaska no longer encounters any serious risk in mak- 
ing the trip. He can reach Lake Bennett next summer in a luxurious Pulle 
man coach, and in a few months more he may visit with similarly com- 
fortable environments Fort Selkirk, far toward the north, and the Atlin gold 
region, which has recently attained such celebrity, 100 miles eastward, over 
the Upper Yukon. 

When Brackett began his wagon-road the Indian packers charged 50 to 75 
cents a pound for carrying goods from Skaguay over the summit. When the 


wagon-road was finished the rate, including toll, was 12 cents a pound. 
Now the railroad rate to the summit of White Pass for miners’ supplies is 2 
cents a pound and for other merchandise 2} cents a pound; and it is 


only 4 cents a pound to Lake Bennett since the road is completed to that 
point, and the same price to the mines of the Atlin district. 











WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XVIL. 
By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS KYLE. 

NCIENT tradition—which, unfortunately, we have no means of verifying 
—ranks woman pre-eminently as an inventor, and the Chinese still 
continue to worship Si-ling-chi, the goddess of silk-worms, in com- 

memoration of the discovery of silk by one of their empresses 4,000 years 
before the Christian era. In India there is a temple, known as the Light of 
the World, dedicated to Nourmahal, the gifted princess who first gave to the 

world cashmere 


EMILY E. TASSEY. shawls and the 

APPARATUS FOR RAISING SUNKEN VESSELS. perfume attar of 

No. 180,286. Patented July 26,1876. roses, It is also 
alleged that gauze 


was first invented 

by Pamphili, a 

woman of Cos, in 
te the time of the 
Roman Empire, 
and that (of more 
recent date) Ma- 
dame Bessani, a 
working - woman 
of Italy, received 
a patent for the 
first Venetian 
point lace. The 
Peruvians also 
maintain that the 
mother of Incas 
discovered cotton 
and taught them 
how to manufac- 
ture it. The first 
English woman’s 
invention on rec- 
ord is patent No. 
87, granted to 
Sarah Jerom in 
1635 for ‘‘ an en- 
gine to cut tim- 
ber- into thin 
pieces for making 
band boxes,’’ 
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and many years 
elapsed before 
another patent 
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(No Model.) 


F. C. BATCHELLER. 
Device for Restoring Facial Symmetry. 


was granted to 
a female appli- 
sant, viz., No. 
182, issued to 
Rebecca Crox- 
ton in 1675 for 


No. 237,948. Patented Feb. 22, 1881. 
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the building 
devoted to woman’s exhibit had so little to show for her boasted achievements. 
Woman’s progress is the theme of the hour ; much is claimed by her in every 
department of life, and an endless controversy seems to have been aroused to 
meet those claims; but a visit to the United States Patent Office will give defi- 
nite and incontrovertible information concerning the advance made in industrial 
arts by female inventors, for ever since this great institution had a history a 
faithful record has been kept of all manner of contrivances to ease labor or 
add to the comfort and convenience of humanity that have been discovered 


both in this country and abroad. From this authentic record it appears that 
the first invention ever made by a woman in the United States was a method 
of weaving silk with straw, devised by Mary Kies in 1809, and that six years 
had passed before a second Mary (bearing the surname Brush) produced a 
corset, in 1815. Four years later Sophia Usher claimed the honor of making 
a new carbonated liquid cream of tartar, and, after another quaternion inter- 
val, Julia Planton broke the silence by asserting her invention of a foot for a 
stove. These were the pioneers among feminine claimants in the realm of 
invention. Following them through the first three decades which exhibit 
their new talent woman produced twelve other more or less useful novelties, 


viz.: a method of weaving grass for hats, a method of accelerating spinning- 
wheel heads, « mode of manufacturing moccasins, a sheet-iron shovel, a 


method of whit ning leghorn straw, a globe for teaching geography l cook 
stove, a bellows, a balsam lavender, a calash balloon for ladies, a method of 
cutting straw and fodder, and a mode of manufacturing external fibers of 


asclepias syriacca. 
These first intimations of inventive genius are prophetic of her future career 
under its guidance. The earliest American patent taken out by a woman was 
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one for shedding (a way of dividing the warp threads in a loom to allow the 
passage of the shuttle), by Eliza B. Judkins in 18384, and was numbered 
1,075, the office having reached that figure in its register of patents granted 
tomen. Eve was late in plucking fruit from this tree of knowledge. . Adam 
was more than a thousand points ahead of her in the arena of competition, 
many of the patents being for those marvels of ingenuity before which the 
world bows in homage. 

Glancing down the list of women inventors it will be seen that during ten 
of the first years that they presented themselves as applicants before the Patent 
Office, viz., 1839 to 1849, only fourteen patents were issued to them, the last 
of this number being bestowed upon Agdalena 8. Goodman, of Florida, the 
only native-born American woman so far to become the holder of this kind of 
monopoly—her discovery being ‘‘an improvement in broom brushes.’’ The 
official series of numeration had at that time reached 6,423. 

In the year 1860 five patents were issued to female applicants, these being 
an egg cup, an invalid chair, a shoe sole, a butter worker, and an alleged im- 
provement in reaping and mowing machines ; but in 1863, while the Civil 
War was raging, as many as twenty-six feminine claimants had their applica- 
tions granted, five of these patents being improvements in corsets and skirt 

supporters, the rest consisting of a 
floor warmer, three improvements 
in ruffles, two lamp shades, a case 
for packing bottles, hair crimpers, 
stocking supporters, an improve- 
ment in ambulances, a mechanism 
for starting the sewing-machine, 
three liniments, a burner for coal- 
oil lamps, a fastening for studs, a 
new style of military caps, and 
an apparatus for reducing hemp, 
flax, ete., to a fibrous condition. 

While husbands, brothers, and 

sweethearts were at the front of 
war battling to preserve the in- 
tegrity of their country, woman 
_seems to have pressed into those 
avenues of civil occupation which 
threatened to be deserted, and her 
inental powers were quickened into 
greater activity. The belligerent 
attitude of the nation had its effect 
~ A upon her also, as is marked by 
ao o's 2 the invention by one Mary Jane 





Montgomery of an ‘‘ improved war 
Fig 5 vessel’’ which would make the con- 
structors of our modern type of bat- 


FOR MAKING FINGERS TAPER. tleships stare with astonishment. 
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The natural drift of woman’s 
mind is indicated by the exam- 
ples of her inventions already 
mentioned. Her principal sphere 
being the home, it is in domestic 
articles that she seeks scope for 
improvements. In matters of 
dress and personal adornment she 
has made many changes ; but she 
appears to confine her attention 
to her own habiliments, for, al- 
though numerous systems for cut- 
ting ladies’ garments have been 
invented by men, it is very sel- 
dom that ‘‘ an apparatus for shap- 
ing pantaloons’’ or ‘‘an_ im- 
proved shirt front’’ is contrib- 
uted to gentlemen’s clothing by a 
woman. But the numbers of cor- 
sets, skirt supporters and bustles 
that she has invented cannot be 
estimated. 

To the dairy she has added oe- 
casionally a new churn or butter 
worker, and she has embellished 
the shelves of her pantry with 
novelties in the form of fruit jars 
well filled with preserves pre- 
pared from improved recipes. 

It is noteworthy that most of i 
her inventions consist of improve- | | 
ments in already existing articles ; _ 
but there is one striking excep- : 
tion to this rule in the case of PATENT SAFEGUARD FOR MY LADY'S POCKETBOOK, 





Mrs. Nancy M. Johnson, the originator of the first ice-cream refrigerator in 
this country in 1843. Prior to her invention of a crank to turn th cream, 
it was manipulated by the slow process of stirring with a spoon. This 
gifted lady died at her residence in Washington city at ninety-five years of 
age, having many years before sold her right of patent for $1,500. 

In the kitchen department woman has substituted new dish-washing ma- 
chines, clothes boilers, wringers and irons for the older ones in use, among 
which may be counted, to the honor of the negro race, a wringer, invented by 
a colored woman, Ellen Eglin, in 1888, and sold by her to an agent for $18 
because she feared that white ladies would discriminate against its universal 
introduction into their households. In the hands of the agent it became 
quite a financial success. But, despite the assertion of Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson that the cook stove is the idol to which womanhood is daily sacri- 
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ficed, it is a singular fact that not one of the feminine victims has ever made 
a decided improvement in the configuration of this domestic Moloch. There 
are a few ovens, stoves and heating attachments for gas-burners accredited to 
female ingenuity, and a few cooking utensils, but the question remains for 
optimists and pessimists to decide why it is that man has always been the 
prime creator in the culinary department. Is it because he thinks more 
about eating, and hence devises new methods for facilitating the preparation 
of food and rendering it more palatable? or have his efforts in this direction 
been stimulated by an affectionate solicitude to lessen his helpmate’s labors? 
However this may be, the Inistress of the household seems to have waited for 
her husband to make cooking easier, while at times, even in the early years 
of the century, she surprised her neighbors by such incongruous inventions 
as a sub-marine lamp and telescope—a device produced by Sarah P. Mather 
in 1845, which has proved of great advantage in deep-sea work. In fact, 
Lieutenant Hobson might have materially lightened his difficulties in raising 
the Maria Theresa had he first consulted the archives of the Patent Office and 
used for his purpose the ‘‘ apparatus for raising sunken vessels’’ invented by 
Emily E. Tassey, of Pennsylvania, as far back as 1876. That her plan is a 
very simple conception will be seen from the accompanying drawing. An 
air-pump, operated by a steam-engine, is connected with an air-tight tube, 
which is fitted into the deck of the sunken ship, all the hatches and other 
openings being carefully closed. Another air-tight tube extends from the 
bottom of the, hull up to the surface of the water, and then curves down to 
the same level, or below the hull. When set in action a screw propeller at or 
near the surface drives the water from the hull and discharges it through the 
curved tube, while the air-pump simultaneously fills the vacant hull with 
condensed air. Thus the sunken body becomes buoyant, and the work of 
raising it is easily accomplished. ‘‘Too primitive a device !’’ is the brief 
comment of our modern wrecking companies, so Miss Tassey’s ingenuity is 
commemorated only by a few sheets of paper filed away on the Patent-Office 
shelves and never opened except by some delver after curiosities. 

In medical appliances woman has invented a number of more or less useful 
abdominal bandages, several kinds of spectacles, an electrical head clamp for 
relieving pain, ete., but in surgery she has accomplished some very funny 
devices. Her instincts tending ever toward the preservation of beauty, we 
find on record a “ device for restoring facial symmetry,’’ patented by Fanny 
C. Batcheller, of Boston, in 1881, ‘‘to be used by persons whose faces have 
from any cause, either natural or artificial, become misshapen.’’ The inven- 
tion consists of a spring which, when attached to the individual’s teeth, acts 
so as to press the deformed feature into normal shape, and ‘‘is especially 
adapted for restoring the mouth lines to their proper position,’’ as illustrated 
in the drawing accompanying the specifications. Another invention, which 
has its use from an esthetic point of view, is a ‘‘ finger compress,’’ which pro- 
poses to make the hands more shapely by giving them pretty, tapering fingers, 
especially in cases where the tips have become flattened or enlarged by con- 
stant practice on the piano or some other musical instrument. 

It is a singular fact that in the nursery its rightful queen has devised so 
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few amusements for her little sub- 
jects. Apart from dolls and doll 
patterns women have invented very 
few toys, though several novel baby 
jumpers and walkers and children’s 
chairs and beds have been added 
to the furniture of the Liliputian 
apartment. Neither is this attrib- 
utable to the fact that in recent 
years women devote more time to 
the bicycle and less to their chil- 


Pepe 


dren ; for, apart from the ungrace- 
ful garments which, because of 
their comfort, many see fit to don 
when they mount the metal steed, 
female riders have contributed little 
or nothing toward the evolution of 


{Ni 





the bicycle, unless we may men- 
tion a pneumatic tire invented by 
Dell M. Hawes, of Minnesota, and 
a bicycle lock constructed by Kate 
Parke, of Illinois. 

In furniture woman’s ingenuity 
tends principally toward making 
combination articles. She has pat- 
ented a large number of convert- 
ible chairs, wardrobe bedsteads, 
folding beds, and ‘such quaint 
combinations as a bath-tub and 
travelling bag, a combined trunk 








and couch, a school desk and organ, =" 4_ weans OF DETECTING THE OPENING OF 

a combined stove, table and cab- SEALED ENVELOPES. 

inet, a child’s carriage and cradle, a clothes washer and churn combined, 
a work table and basket, and, most important of the list, a window-cleaning 
chair, which can be converted into a ladder as readily as a seat. It i 


is a curi- 
ous fact that in building appurtenances it is the windows,which gain her” 
absorbed attention. She makes new sash and shutter fasteners, curtain 
rings, ventilators, sliding- windows, a device for raising and lowering win- 
dows, and a portable window baleony for flowers. Since 1892 there has 
been a noticeable increase in the number of agricultural implements supplied 
by woman to the farmer, who will give them a trial. 
Several years ago a certain Mississippi lady invented a hand cotton-picker, 


somewhat resembling in shape a pair of tongs, for which she was offered 
$30,000 ; but, being infatuated with her creation, she rejected this sum and took 
out her patent in 1883. She has since realized nothing from her invention. 
Perhaps one of the most important inventions ever made by a woman is 
the baling press, which an Illinois lady, Sarah W. Trabue, has help | to per- 
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fect, the details of which would be too lengthy and wearisome for the perusal 
of any one but a mechanic. It is also of interest to know that a woman, 
Maria E. Beasley, is joint patentee with the two men who created the great 
barrel-making plant at Philadelphia. 

Another machine, whose complicated mechanism has attracted attention 
both in Europe and America, and supplies a long-felt need by manufacturing 
satchel-bottom paper bags, was invented by Miss Maggie Knight, who also 
superintended the erection at Amherst, Mass., of her machine to fold bags, 
an invention which, it is alleged, does the work of thirty persons. 

A funny invention, which has been patented both in Gréat Britain and in 
the United States by an English woman, Eleanor C. Whitlock, is a device for 
preventing purses from being stolen from the pocket, which proposes to keep 
the owner informed of the safety of her property by means of a cord securely 
fastened to a suitable clasp on the purse, which, passing around the neck of 
the wearer, is hooked into a button-hole of her dress. Another odd contriv- 
ance, evidently evolved by a lady who was jealous of the contents of her let- 
ters being pried into, is ‘‘a means of detecting the opening of sealed enve- 
lopes,’’ invented by Leonie P. Callmeyer, of New Jersey, in 1892, which 
suggests that a star or some other figure be stamped on the under side of the 
flap of the envelope in ink or any other composition that when dry is stable, 
but spreads rapidly when it becomes moist. If any one attempts to open 
the envelope by steaming it the dishonorable act will at once discover itself, 
as the inky star will spread and run down into the paper. Such are some of 
the vagaries in which the female mind indulges when she tries to give sub- 


stantial form to her imaginings instead of selecting a more practicable object. 


AN EASTER REGRET. 


\,\N Easter Day, with saintly face, 
She kneels beside the altar rail, 
And as she kneels with gentle grace 
I see a tear-drop through her veil. 
, 
Dear girl! How earnest! hoW sincere ! 
How pure and sweet! how free from pride! 
I’ll ask the cause of that one tear 
As soon as we are safe outside! 


% ° > ¥% * 
I did. I asked her, and she said, 
With something like a smothered groan, 


“IT wept because that girl in red 
Had on a hat just like my own!” 


—LuraANnA W. SHELDON. 








